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The Russian hospital trains bring carloads of wounded from the front to the hospitals at Mukden several times a week. On the arrival of these trains, soldiers who have not yet smelled the 


smoke of battle gather in the railroad yards and listen to accounts of fighting with the Japanese from such of the wounded as are well enough to relate their experiences with the enemy 


PHOTOGRAPH BY J. F. J. ARCHIBALD, COLLIER’S CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
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SOUTHERNER WISHES TO KNOW why, since we admit 
the President’s injury to the South, we support him for 
another term. It is part of our policy to answer all 
important questions as often as is consistent with not be- 
coming the first place, then, we do not 

President’? against Judge PARKER. We try to in- 

fluence our readers to keep their minds until November, 

and think as sanely about the country as if they were outside 
of party. A great deal of evidence may turn up between now 
then. We support the President only in the sense that we 
support Judge PARKER, or any Democrat, if he were 
had, on the whole, had an honorable and _ pros- 
perous That is, having no interest in any party, 
we simply declare our belief that Mr. RoosEvELT, with some 
gross errors, has, on the whole, made for betterment rather than 
regret his worse 


tedious. In 


**support the 
open 


and 
should 
President and 
administration. 


for retrogression in the public service. We 


than futile talking and acting on the negro question, whether 
the cause be tactlessness or politics, but such an error is not 


enough to weigh down the positive service which he 
in diminishing the role of 
in starting purification in 
by action 
a warning 


K ING 
DE 


has done to the country; 
the professional politician; 
the Post-Office and Land Office Departments; in giving, 
leading to the Northern Securities decision, at least 
to monopolies; in doing his best to have Philippine affairs con- 


Dn 


ducted for the welfare of the Filipinos; in doing what he could 
also to secure honorable treatment for the Cubans; in _ being 


democratic in feeling, and yet cautious, in the great conflict of 
labor; in being wise enough to keep himself sur- 
and guided by such men as Messrs. Hay, 
This is not politics. It is mere justice. We 
the American people choose, so long as they 
Our only mission is to endeavor 


and 
checked, 

TAFT. 
what 
their 


capital 
rounded, 
Roor, 


do not 


and 
care 


choose with eyes open. 


not to lose sight of the essentials in the excitement and dust 
of party warfare. If the people are led to believe, in calm 
judgment, that Judge PaRKer, his Cabinet, and a Democratic 
House will act with more wisdom and honesty than we have 
had since Mr. RoosEvELT came to power, well and good. Only 
let the considerations be those of reason, and not the mere 


feeling that we are tired of certain personal characteristics and 


would like a change. 


HE SINGLE TERM PRINCIPLE rests on an essentially false 

foundation, like the old commendation of rotation in office, 
and like Mr. Bryan’s doctrine that Supreme Court judges should 
hold short terms and be elected instead of appointed. American 
not been caused by reason, 
It grew out of 
largely 


feeling about the Presidency has 
although reasons may be invented in its support. 
those misunderstandings of which history is so 
WASHINGTON believed so strongly in Presidents holding 
behavior, that he apologized, 
that his and weariness 

The whole partisan theory 


one of 
composed, 
office during usefulness 
again, 


and good 


and for the fact age 
made him unwilling to serve longer. 
of government was peculiarly abhorrent to WasHINGTON, and the 
idea that a President, to say nothing of a postmaster, or (worst 
case of all) a judge, should serve the country only as 
long as he was comparatively unacquainted with his 
duties, would have driven the father of his country to 
polysyllabic disapproval. There is something to be said for the 
position successively taken up, as part of campaign arguments, by 
Hayes, Bryan, and ParKeErR, and partly supported by CLEVELAND; 
The people ought to have 


over over 


NGLE 
RM S 


something, but comparatively little. 
sense enough to choose a man who would not become more cor- 
rupt from hope of re-election than he might be already when he 
first conceived the hope of election; and they ought to know also 


whether they wish a man to remain at the helm or step back 
to a more suitable private life. Any step making re-election 
impossible might have serious consequences in time of trouble. 


Even in times of ordinary smooth-sailing it is a doctrine which 
treats an office-holder as a weakling and the people as a_ body 
which can not safely be left to judge of its own welfare. 


OSEPH FOLK IS FORTUNATE IN HIS ENEMIES as well 
as in his friends. His friends are the honest farmers and 
the uncorrupted people of his State and of the nation. His 


enemies are the cynics and the parasites of all parties, with the 


few mistaken persons who can be found in any cause however 

bad. His enemies, Republican and Democratic, are active in all 

sorts of ways. Many months ago they set to work to get Cook 

and ALLEN on the ticket. Mr, Fork, instead of going into 
4 


politics and trying to dictate his associates, decided, rightly or 
wrongly, to continue to give his attention to his work as Circuit- 


Attorney, and not become too much embroiled in the details 
of political wire-pulling. His stand was, and is, embodied in 
this declaration: ‘*The Democratic party has adopted a_plat- 
form declaring unrelenting warfare on corruption and repudiat- 
ing the support of corruptionists. I shall do my best to carry 
the principles of that platform into effect. I am running on 
this platform, not on the other candidates.’? Nobody who knows 


anything about the situation, or understands the candidate, doubts 
for a moment that he will be as immovable as Governor, as far 
beyond influence of the shrewdest political gamesters, as he has 
post. Pertinacity is superlative in Mr. 
receive one day a neat package of anti- 
Fo._k clippings, and the next an elaborate and absurd attempt 
to prove the ridiculous assertion that Mr. Fork’s nomination 
was sought by lobbyists and the sort of interest they represent, 
A fair representative of this class of arguers is GUMSHOE BILL. 


been in his present 
Fo_k’s enemies. We 


Mr. Harry Hawes gives out an interview in which he says; 
‘Out in Missouri there is something of a sentiment for Roosk- 
VELT among supporters of Fork, and I would like 

to have Judge PARKER come to St. Louis and_ try i eee 
to offset that sentiment.’? In other words, he would 

like to have Judge PARKER throw away what chance he has of 
election in order to help the Democratic and Republican ma- 


chine politicians beat Mr, Fork. Just as Hawes appeals to the 


narrowest party spirit in Democrats, others appeal to the same 


dull prejudice in Republicans. ‘‘If Fotk is elected Governor 
now,”’’ they say, ‘‘he may be the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1908, and he will be hard to beat.’? No argument is 


effect on public 
their time. In 
complex, tricksters may be able to 
plain, unmistakable fight between a 
official, representing the 
and a fusion of corruptionists of 
most ordinary faith in American 
intelligence and independence is enough to force the conviction 
that Mr. Fo.rk’s election in November will be overwhelming. 
The obvious mendacity or childish triviality of all that is urged 
against him is in itself a proof of his exceptional fitness and 
the brilliant justice of his cause. 


the 
wasting 


those who fear 


They are all 


too warped or mean for 
Fo._k’s election. 
cases that are obscure or 
fool the multitude. In a 
very superior and unswerving 
of his State, on the one hand, 
every party, on the other, the 


life of 


people 


some at- 
and 


Progresso’? should make 
It is an interesting 


to filling its 


HE ITALIAN PAPER “Il 

tempt to justify its name. 
we always read it, but it devotes 
who are in large part rather ignorant, with ideas which must in- 
jure them, however much they may help ‘‘I] Progresso.’ Trans- 
lating an editorial in which we urged Italians to learn English, 
in order to be more effective and independent, and less helpless 


sheet, 


itself readers, 


in the hands of the ‘‘padrones,’’ or small local bosses and con- 
tractors, the Italian newspaper makes a_ highly colored appeal 
readers to become in no degree Americanized. A new 


to its 
immigration law is a possibility of next winter’s legislation, It 


is interesting, therefore, to see a leading organ of the Italians 
in this country urging its compatriots to keep away from all 
American interests, for fear they lose their devotion to Italy. 
They are to remain foreigners, devoting themselves to making 
money to take home. Most of the Italians who come to this 
country are from the poorer parts of Italy—from Sicily and 


the vicinity of Naples—too large a proportion of them 
HELPLESS 


are criminals, and a really shocking percentage are te © 
illiterate. Now we may be able to digest this mass, 

even with its tendency to flock in slums and keep itself pure 
from American ideals. Justice BREWER has been telling us that 
the time will come when the people of the United States will 
look back to the ‘‘barbarous’’ laws excluding the Chinese as 


hanging of the 
photographer — of 


back to the 
composite 


look 


great 


Massachusetts 
witches. ‘‘America is the 
nations, with a duty to take all the various races of the earth, 
with all the various elements of nations, and put them 
on the canvas to make one picture, one race.’? This sweeping 
idealism may or may not prove true. Meantime it will not 
help the outlook for the continuance of Jax immigration laws to 
find what is probably the leading Italian organ in America doing 
its best to keep its readers alien in speech and habit of thought. 
Even the less progressive and orderly Italians may possibly add 
virtue to the American but their chances of future wel- 
come are being injured by injudicious spokesmen. 


citizens of 


those 


mixture, 
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‘IN THE ADVERSITY OF OUR BEST FRIENDS,’’ says La 
ROCHEFOUCAULD’s famous maxim, ‘‘we often find something 

that is not exactly displeasing.”? And Swirr, turning La Rocue- 
FOUCAULD’S thought into English verse, included in his transla- 
tion a hinted explanation: 

‘In all distresses of our friends 

We first consult our private ends; 

While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 

Points out some circumstance to please us.’’ 
If such principles are true of private friends, they apply more 
clearly to whole peoples. Great men, like WasHincron, who 
would approve of altruism among individuals, have preached 
self-interest for nations. The present war in Asia reminds us 
often of La RocHEFoucAULD. The sympathy which was _ strong 
with Japan when she stood for the weaker combatant diminishes 
as her victories increase. What most of the onlooking peoples 
would really like would be to have Russia soundly whipped with- 
out having Japan exactly victorious. Each Russian ship sent to 
the bottom, each proof of headlong daring and mili- 
tary gifts on land, while it may fill us with ad- 
miration, yet leads us to consult our private ends, 
and to fear the effect on our relative position in the world. 
We were all afraid of Russia, until events showed how little 
our best-informed statesmen, publicists, and _ historians knew 
about her powers. We begin to fear Japan, now that events 
are proving how little any of us knew about her. Sympathy 
for one combatant usually means a desire to see the other 
whipped. If a man really loves all races of his fellow-men, as 
Totsto1 does, he may be great, but he is peculiar. 


SYMPATHY 
IN THE WAR 


HE RUSSIAN PAINTER VERESTCHAGIN, who went to the 

bottom with Admiral Makarorr, in one of his letters says: 
‘“‘When I returned from Japan I wrote to the Czar that a ter- 
rible war would soon break out. But the kindhearted man, filled 
with ideas of peace, would not believe me.’’ VERESTCHAGIN’S 
view is the general one, although the Czar’s kindheartedness is 
not always easy to believe in when one contemplates his officials 
and their policies. The truth about the military conduct of the 
Russians may be a long time reaching us, but we must wonder 
how far the Czar’s policy is represented by an editorial like 
the following: ‘‘Our great general, SuvarRorr, when he_ fought 
against the civilized French, often gave the order, ‘No quarter 
to the troops.’ This, which was not cruelty or barbarism, was 
a necessity, and now necessity forces us in this war 
with a half-savage and barbarous nation to adhere 
to Suvarorr’s rule of no quarter. To burden Russia 
with thousands of Japanese prisoners, spreading dysentery, typhus, 
and cholera among the Russian people, would, perhaps, be in 
accordance with humanitarian principles, but it would be very 
unwise. ‘No quarter and no prisoners’ should be our motto.”’ 
An attempt has been made, in. a prominent British publication, 
to convince people that the ordinary view of NICHOLAS is er- 
roneous, and that he is in reality the head and front of Rus- 
sian barbarism, heartily sanctioning the worst measures of De 
PLEHVE. Probably this view is unfair, but it makes little differ- 
ence whether it be false or true. If the Czar is not himself 
infected with the harsh unwisdom of the bureaucracy, he is 
too weak to make any progress against it, and he is an unfit 
ruler in either case. 


CHARACTER 
OF THE CZAR 


HE INTERDICTION OF WAR BALLOONS having expired 

a month ago, any day may bring the news of some horrible 
explosive dropping like a bolt from heaven on some ship or city. 
Does war grow more horrible in the amount of death it causes, 
as modern feeling usually says it does? It is argued, with some 
plausibility, that the battle-axe, the long bow, and the cloth- 
yard shaft were deadlier than the Lee-Enfield and the Mauser. 
Of course, the fact that the older arms can not fight against 
the new does not prove that when both sides are 
armed with the long-distance weapons the loss equals 
that inflicted in other days at closer quarters. Figures 
from remote centuries are to be taken cautiously, but according 
to report one-fifth of the French were killed at Agincourt, and 
a large proportion of the rest were wounded; at Poitiers 11,000 
and at Crecy 30,000 were killed outright, on the French side 
alone. The losses at Hastings and Bannockburn are estimated 
at 30,000 and 38,000. As the numbers formerly engaged were 
usually much smaller than modern armies, the argument that 
war is becoming less destructive as weapons become more 


MOD ER 'N 
SLAUGHTER 


oO 





effective, has much force. In the battle of Kinchau, where the 
Japanese astounded the world by capturing an apparently im- 
pregnable position, after repeated assaults, in the face of heavy 
artillery, the victors lost but 750 killed and four times as many 
wounded, The worst contests of the Civil War fall, in percent- 
age of slaughter, below the historic slaughter which earned the 
victories of Harry of England, Roperr Bruce, King Epwarp, 
and the Black Prince. 


2 eoiyapstsegaenery CENTURIES AGO the whites and yellows met 


n Asia, and the whites it was who fell. The history of the 
Ainos, some of whom Professor SrTarrR brought to the St. Louis 
Exposition, has therefore an apt significance. In his book, just 


published on the subject, this leading anthropologist says that 
the Ainos are assuredly a white people, not a yellow; much more 
allied to us in race than to the Japanese, to whom geographi- 
cally they are so close. They are a white race that has struggled 
with the yellow, proved inferior in energy and progress to their 
darker neighbors, and lost. Possibly they are but a fragment of 
a once widespread Asiatic white race. Professor STARR thinks 
that the Ghiliaks, the Maotse of China, some small populations 
of Southeastern Asia, and the Todas of India may be fragments 
of the same old white population, broken and -submerged by a 
great flood of yellow Asiatics, pressing eastward, per- 
haps from Mesopotamia. ‘The Japanese are very anx- 
ious to keep investigators from imagining that these 
ancient whites were ancestors of theirs; and they were not, 
although probably the aboriginal population of Japan. The name 
Aino means ‘‘man,”’ simply, a common mode of self-designation 
by peoples at a certain stage. The Eskimos call themselves 
‘‘innuit,’’ which means ‘‘man’’?; the Moki Indiars of Arizona 
use for themselves the same universal term, in their language 
‘*hopi,’? and the Delaware Indians call themselves ‘‘men of 
men.’’ Altogether the whites are not the only people who 
imagine that they are it. This is the second time any Ainos 
are known to have left Japan since four of these hairy men 


NOTES FROM 
HISTORY 


were wrecked upon the Chinese coast in 310 a.p. The other 
trip was to China, with a Japanese embassy, in the year of 
our Lord 610. Their general desire, for many thousand years, 


has been to stay at home and be left in peace. ‘The present rise 
of the yellow race brings this perspective view on the history of 
their early domination over whites into thoughtful focus. 


HE DRINK PROBLEM IS ONE on which we have no con- 

fident platitudes to emit. In the controversy which has been 
raging for weeks in the secular and religious press, over Bishop 
PoTTER’s opening of a so-called model saloon in New York, we 
are not able to take part. The Bishop acted boldly, but whether 
he acted with wisdom or the opposite our mind is too finite to 
conclude. The question, as a correspondent lucidly points out, 
is manifestly divisible into two distinct elements. It is one 
thing to provide an orderly and well-conducted saloon for those 
who drink already. It is another matter to advertise such a 
saloon, as a_ refined resort, to many who would not otherwise 
think of drinking. The bulk of religious opinion seems to have 
been against the Bishop, on the ground that he was taking away 
effectiveness from the Church’s opposition to the drinking habit. 
Lay opinion has been divided and inclined to sympathetic scep- 
ticism, to a waiting attitude, which says, ‘‘Our good wishes are 
with you, but we fear, young man, that you have 
undertaken something rather large for even your abil- 
ities.’ The drink habit is a greater evil in England, 
where it is practiced with Anglo-Saxon violence, and it seems 
to be increasing among the poor while it decreases among the 


AN UNSOLVED 
QUESTION 


rich. The well-to-do are giving up champagne and claret in 
favor of diluted whiskey, partly from economy and partly from 
the gout. The poor consume apparently as much strong and im- 


pure liquor as they did before the Government effort to ¢heck 
the evil. This country presents no such clear case as England, 
because our population contains so many temperate drinkers—Ger- 
mans with their beer and Italians with their wine. As brewers 
we have just passed Germany, where the consumption of beer is 
apparently growing less, while it increases here. The solution of 
the exceptionally many-sided problem of regulating man’s taste 


for alcohol has been brought no nearer by legislation. The 
brightest side of it is the check given to drink by industrial 
advance. As labor becomes more skilled and better organized 


drunkenness is diminished. Employer and employee understand 
that the chances favor the sober. 
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WITH ADMIRAL TOGO OFF PORT ARTHUR 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, Collier's War Correspondent on Board the Japanese Official Steamship “Manshu Maru” 


The steamship ‘‘Manshu Maru,’ 


HT 1904 BY COLL ERS WEEKLY 


’ captured from the Russians in the early part of the war, was fitted out by the Japanese Government to convey a party of 
p yp 4 Pp i part: 


distinguished Japanese statesmen, foreign naval attaches, and newspaper correspondents to various points of interest in Japan as well as to t/ie theatre of war. 


The visits to Myiajima, Edajima, and Matsuyama were described by Mr. Bartlett in Collier’s for August 6. 


The ‘‘Manshu Maru’? then sailed for the Elliot 


Islands, the secret rendezvous of the Japanese fleet, where the attaches and correspondents were received by Admiral Togo on board the flagship ‘‘Mikasa 


‘“Mansuu Maru,” /e/y 26 

ARLY in the morning of July 14, the J/anshu 

Maru sailed trom the Yalu River in a south- 

westerly direction, her destination being kept a 

profound secret from all except the commander 
of the ship. On this day, which was destined to be one 
of surprises, there were two celebrations. One because 
it was the national féte day of the French Republic, 
and the other because our course lay right across the 
strip of ocean hallowed by the victory of the battle of 
the Yalu, which was fought ten years ago, and three of 
whose heroes were aboard with us. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon we sighted the 
Elliot Islands, and, rounding the corner of one of these, 
there lay—as if created by the wand of a magician—a 
mighty fleet at anchor. On this somewhat misty after- 
noon the Japanese fleet presented a majestic spectacle; 
from a forest of funnels the blackest of black smoke 
was slowly ascending and forming a canopy over the 
bay. There was nothing very showy about any of these 
ships, but something very grim and very determined 
looking about them all. “They appeared to be backed 
up by the knowledge of their achievements during the 
present war. They were the acme of hard-fighting 
utility, ready and straining at their anchors to go any- 
where and do anything at a moment's notice. 

The bow of each vessel pointed toward Port Arthur, 
i few words borne along the electric 
waves connecting the flagship, the .J/z/asa, to the ves- 
sels patrolling outside the Port, to launch the whole 
fleet on the Russian squadron, should it venture to put 


and it only needed < 


to sea. 

For some time past there has been an effort on the 
part of certain persons, whose sympathies are not so 
much with Japan as with her enemy, to prove that the 
losses of her fleet have been much heavier than has 
been officially declared. Thus vague hints have been 
thrown out of cruisers secretly destroyed, and of battle- 
ships secretly injure -d so severely that any further par- 
ticipation on their part in the war was an impossibility. 

It had been declared to me as a positive fact that 
both the SAzkishima and Vashima had struck mines, 
and, although not sunk, had been taken back to Sasebo 
for repairs, which would take months. The logical de- 
duction drawn from these purely imaginary losses was 
that the naval balance had once more been restored, 
and that the Russian battleships in Port Arthur were 
more than a match for those remaining to Japan. 


Japan's Fleet Still Intact 


It therefore came as somewhat of a surprise to these 
pessimists to see among the fleet at anchor on this day 
those very vessels whose end they had so prematurely 
foretold. There were five first-class 
battleships—the J/zhasa, with Admiral Togo on board; 
the SAchishima, Vashima, Asahi, and Fuj7; the armored 
cruisers .V7ssh7n and Kasug ra, seven protected cruisers ; 
ruisers C/ztose, Takasago, Matsushima, Suma, 
Vittaka, and several smaller vessels. 
Manshu Alaru made for 


and dole fully 


the « 
Iisuku shima, and z 

After passing the fleet the 
her anchorage in Yentao Bay, which was reached in the 
evening about seven o'clock. The sea was literally 
alive with vessels of all descriptions—cruisers on out- 
wost duty, destroyers acting as sentinels, and transports 
making for Dalny—the base of the force investing Port 
Arthur. A despatch boat came up from behind and 
signaled an invitation from Admiral Togo for our ves- 
and take shelter for the night amid the 
about and we re- 
anchorage 


I 


sel to return 
fleet. Our helm was therefore put 
turned over the same ground, reaching the 
after dark and taking up a position between the old 
Chinese warship Sazyex and a torpedo gunboat. 

By the time the anchor was down the fleet was no 
longer visible, night had closed in and the bay was 
shrouded in complete darkness, unbroken by the glim- 
mer of a single light, or a sound of any sort except the 
occasional swish of oars as a boat hurried from one ves- 
It seemed impossible to imagine you 
were in the neighborhood of a world-power fleet. 
cleared and ready for deadly action, yet sleeping in the 
friendly shelter of encircling hills like a serpent before 
> over thirty men-of-war and transports. 


sel to another. 


it strikes, were 


On July 17 we steamed down the coast in the direc- 
tion of Port Arthur, and, after reaching the great Bay 
of Talienwan, turned once more south, making for the 
Blonde Islands, where Admirai Togo was due to meet 
the AZaushu Maru and hold a reception on board his 
flagship, provided, of course, the Russians did not in- 
terfere. At two in the afternoon we reached the ren- 
dezvous and found the JJ/c¢hasa and Asahi already at 
anchor. Launches were sent to convey us with the 
naval attaches and correspondents to the flagship. 


On Board the Flagship 


The captain and officers received us on the quarter- 
deck and invited all present to accompany them to 
the ward room to wait for Admiral Togo, who would be 
pleased himself to receive us a little later. The ward 
room was devoid of any ornamentation of any kind; 
two plain deal tables and ordinary wicker chairs are the 
sole luxuries the Japanese naval officer allows himself 
on active service. Round these tables the officers, at- 
tachés, and correspondents gathered and discussed 
events of the war while awaiting the arrival of the 














ADMIRAL TOGO 


Photographed for Collier’s on the deck of the Japanese flag- 


at the blockading station off Port Arthur 
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ship “Mikasa”’ 


great man himself. On a sideboard the only ornament, 
a single exception to the sombre bareness, was displayed, 
and this came on board since the commencement of the 
war. During the action of February 9 a shell struck 
the foretop of the J/¢4asa, and burst without injuring 
the mast, but it cut out a large piece of the thigh of a 
lieutenant standing on the.bridge, and it is the remains 
of this shell which are displayed in the officers’ rooms. 

It was interesting to examine and see what effect 
seven months of strenuous active service. had had on 
the officers and crew of the flagship. Naturally the 
battleships and cruisers have not felt the strain in the 
same manner as the torpedo-boats and destroyers, but 


still it must have been a hard and rough time for them. 
But not a single officer or man among those whom I 
saw showed the slightest sign of fatigue or sickness; 
all appeared to be in perfect condition and in the best 
of spirits, looking forward with the greatest anxiety to 
the exit of the Russian squadron and the prospect of a 
general engagement between the two fleets. Naturally 
the officers of the battleships do not wish the war to 
end without some great engagement which will go 
down in history, and which will be ever associated with 
their names. The lieutenant who showed me round the 
Mikasa declared that it had only been necessary for 
that ship to use her turret guns on two occasions, so 
these are still practically new and ready for more hard 
fighting. It has been the policy of Admiral Togo all 
through to save his battleships as far as possible and to 
destroy the enemy by his torpedo flotilla. In this he 
has been eminently successful, to the disappointment 
perhaps of the officers and crews of the large vessels; 
but there can be no doubt as to the wisdom of the 
course which he has adopted, for it is still within the 
range of possibility that the Baltic squadron may yet 
be sent out, and then the fighting will undoubtedly be 
decided by the side which is stronger in battleships, 
for it is not expected that the torpedo attacks in the 
open sea will meet with the same success as around 
Port Arthur. Vice-Admiral Shimamura, Admiral 
Togo’s Chief of Staff, who is universally regarded as 
the future Admiral-in-Chief of the Japanese Navy, said 
to me that when any expedition of particular danger 
or importance was on hand, and it was necessary to 
leave some ships behind, this was considered a great 
hardship by the crews of the ships there left, and 
always gave rise to a great deal of grumbling. You 
can not satisfy the liking of the Japanese sailor and 
soldier for hard work and a chance of meeting face to 
face the enemies of his country. When asked about the 
action of June 23, and the torpedo attack on the Rus- 
sian fleet in which the Peresvze¢ was reported to have 
been sunk, Admiral Shimamura replied with a grim 
smile, ‘‘Well, we shall count them the next time they 
come out.”’ 


Enter Admiral Togo! 


After we had been in the ward room for some time 
Captain Takarabe, the Commander of the J/anshu 
J/aru, entered and announced, ‘‘Gentlemen, Admiral 
Togo.’’ Every one sprang to his feet and fixed his 
eyes on a little officer. small even for a Japanese, 
standing in the doorway. , There stood the Admiral 
of the fleet, a calm, determined-looking man, about 
fifty-six years of age, with coal-black hair stand- 
ing straight up from his head, expressionless eyes, 
prominent cheekbones, and a powerful jaw relieved by 
an imperial. Calmness is a great characteristic of Ad- 
miral Togo. He gazed on the scene before him without 
any sign of interest or emotion. It was not by any 
means an unkindly look, but simply the look of a man 
whose body was present but whose mind was else- 
where. Just that same look Nelson might have had 
during one of those lonely vigils before Brest or Toulon 
acentury ago. Togo is a man of few words, but of iron 
determination. I never saw any one who impressed 
me so much with a sense of real greatness, something 
above the ordinary ruck of men. I shall never forget 
the picture he made as he stood in the ward room of 
the W/zhasa, surrounded by his staff and the represen- 
tatives of the powers. Shorter in stature than any 
present, he nevertheless, like the mighty Corsican, 
stood out before all, and was the cynosure of all eyes. 
The representatives of every nationality, some of them 
actually hostile to the Japanese cause, felt directly as 
they came into the presence of the fighting Admiral the 
spell of his fascination, and, sinking all differences, 
crowded round this little man in a mad endeavor to 
shake him by the hand. At the same time you could 
hear words of adulation and congratulation uttered in 
English, French, German, Italian, Austrian, and Japa- 
nese. As for Togo, he gazed on the scene before him 
unchanged as he had gazed unchanged ten years before 
on the sinking of the Aovows/7ug, and the sending of 
two thousand human beings toa watery grave, an event 
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SAILORS OF THE JAPANESE FLAGSHIP 


which awoke the world to the rising of a new star in 
the Far East. We drank the health of the Admiral in 
champagne, and he so far unbended as to just touch the 
glass in return tothe compliment. This was no sign 
of ungraciousness. It simply meant the mind of the 
man was centred elsewhere, on the fortress forty miles 
away, and the message which might come at any mo- 
ment that the enemy had put to sea. After remaining 
for a short time in the ward room the Admiral arose, 
bowed to all present, and departed as suddenly as he 
had come. We gave him three mighty shouts of ‘‘ Ban- 
zai’’ as he left the room, which caused him to turn and 
bow once again without moving a muscle of his face. 
Then he quietly disappeared into his own cabin. One 
of the most remarkable characteristics of Togo is his 
power of remaining perfectly still for hours without 
moving a muscle or saying a word. It is said that his 
habit of musing with nothing but his pipe as a com- 
panion has stuck to the Admiral all through his 
career, and that it is during these moments that he 
makes his plans for the destruction of an enemy, or the 
improvement of his own fleet. 


No Photograph of Sleeping Japs 


After his departure we were allowed to go all over 
the Mzkasa, and examine every part, from the fighting- 
tops to the ammunition room. From her appearance 
she might have just come out of dry-dock. Round the 
six-inch guns the crews lay asleep, and I saw an inter- 
esting little incident showing the curious innate pride 
of the Japanese character. A correspondent endeavored 
to take a time-exposure photograph of the men asleep, 
when suddenly one of them awoke, and seeing what 
was taking place sprang in front of the camera, at the 
same time arousing his companions. What did this 
action on his part mean? It simply meant that no 
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sailor in the Mikado’s navy was going to allow himself 
to be photographed while earning his legitimate repose; 
he must only be taken in an attitude of permanent 
alertness. The deck of the A/¢kasa presented a gay 
scene on this bright July afternoon. ‘‘Our first holi- 
day,’’ said Admiral Shimamura, ‘‘since the war com- 
menced.’’ The white uniforms of the officers, of the at- 
tachés and correspondents, the gay tunes played by the 
band, seemed in strange contrast to the existence of a 
state of war. Yet right above our heads were the grim 
muzzles of the turret guns pointing toward Port Arthur, 
forty miles away, ever ready to remind those present 
that this hour of levity must soon be curtailed, and 
that the morrow might see a very different scene. Ad- 
miral Togo himself appeared on deck and talked to his 
staff and such of his guests as were introduced to him. 


Togo Confident of Ultimate Success 


I had this honor, and ventured to congratulate the Ad 
miral on the splendid work done by the Japanese fleet 
and to wish him every success in the future, The Ad 
miral replied that he was confident of a successful issuc¢ 
of the war. But now the time had come for both ships 
to drop trivialities and return to realities. A bugle was 
sounded for the decks to be cleared and for all to take 
their departure. A farewell shake of the hand, a last 
wish for success and immunity from danger, a parting 
cheer from the crew of the J/anshu Maru, answered 
by the W/zkasa and Asahi, and we steamed away for 
Japan, while the great battleships faded gradually from 
view, to return once more to their grim work of de- 
struction. As I saw for the last time this mighty ship 
and their mighty Admiral, I could not help recalling 
the words written by a great poet upon a great sailor 

“Thy country loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since the world began.” 
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TORPEDO BOAT NO. 46, WHICH HAS SEEN MUCH FIGHTING 


VICE-ADMIRAL SHIMAMURA (ON THE LEFT), CHIEF OF STAFF 
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Andy Bell Will Cato and Paul Reed, who were burned at the stake 
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A. R, Talbert 


NEGRO PRISONERS UNDER GUARD 


Aiter the murder of the Hodges family on the night of July 29, thirteen negroes were arrested at a picnic to which the sheriff's posse was led by bloodhounds. 
Will Cato and Paul Reed, chained together, were tried and convicted of the murders, and subsequently burned at the stake by 
They made confessions implicating several others in custody, as members of an association called ‘‘Before the Day Club,’’ the object of which was to kill or injure white people 
Subsequently Andy Bell was found shot to death about 
The other negroes, two of whom, Talbert and Grimes, are preachers (the latter, too, being the alleged leader of the ‘“‘Club’’), have escaped from the neighborhood 


are shown in this picture, made in the Statesboro jail. 


a mob, 


who had made themselves obnoxious to the negroes. 


nine miles from Statesboro. 


P. L. De Courcey Dan Young Lonnie Cooper 


After the lynching these negroes were released by order of the Court. 


A, J. Grimes Ben Pendarvis 


IN THE STATESBORO COURT-HOUSE PRIOR TO THE TRIAL OF CATO AND REED 


Ten of the prisoners 


A CRIME AGAINST CIVILIZATION 


WO negroes, Will Cato and Paul 


burned at the stake near Statesboro, 


on August 16, by 


Frank Hodges, his wife, and three children. 





connected with this outbreak of the lynching mania 
make it one of the most barbaric and frenzied yet re- 


corded in Southern annals. Henry Hodges 
was a_ well-to-do farmer, whose 
small savings were talked about until report 
had it that money was hidden in his house. 
Shortly after midnight of July 29, neighbors 
saw his house’in flames, and discovered at 
daylight not only a home destroyed, but also 
a family murdered under singularly atrocious 
circumstances Mr. Hodges, his wife, and 
one little girl had been killed by blows, as 
irom an axe, while the bodies of two other 
children were nearby, also dead by violence. 
Many signs of a struggle for life indicated 
that the farmer had been waylaid and killed 
at his front gate, his body dragged into the 
house, and the family slain to hide the iden- 
tity of the criminals 

A posse foilowed a pack of bloodhounds 
along the trail that led to a negro picnic, 
where the dogs leaped upon two men, Cato 
They were rescued from a mob 
and hurried to Savannah for safe-keeping. 
Later they were put in jail at Statesboro, 
where thirteen other negroes were taken as 
accomplices. Reed's wite confessed that he 
and Cato had d murders, for money 
believed to be in the Hodges’ home, and 
gave such heartrending details of the killing 
of the little children as to arouse wild excite- 
ment and eagerness for mob vengeance in 
thecommunity. Popular rage kindled higher 
when Reed confessed in jail that the murder 
was planned bya black society known as the 
‘*Before the Day Club,’’ which had marked 
several other white victims for future killing. 

The trial of Reed and Cato was held in 
Statesboro on August 15 and 16, guarded by 
a company of soldiers sent from Savannah, 
in addition to the local militia. The court 
was opened with prayer by Rev. H. F. 
Hodges, brother of the murdered man, who 
had come from Texas to plead that the law 


Georgia 


and Reed. 


me the 
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should be respec ted The JUurV Was out only 
eight minutes in the case of Reed, and next 
morning the trial of Cato resulted as 
promptly in a verdict of guilty Judge 
Daly at once sentenced both to be hanged 
on September g, and spoke with emphasis 
of his satisfaction over the prompt and or 


derly course of justice and the evident re 





Reed, 


a mob which dragged 
from the court-house in which they had just been 
sentenced to pay the death penalty for the murder of 


were 
Georgia, scarcely done congratulating the people of States- 
them _ boro on ‘‘their splendid regard for the law under very 


trying conditions,’’ when a mob of fifteen hundred men 
charged an outpost of militia beyond the Court-house, 
and discovered that their rifles were unloaded and some 
of the guard without ammunition. Captain R. M. Hitch 
was incommand of this detail from the First Regiment 


The facts 


spect for law existing in that community. He was of Savannah. 
pinioned, and his pistol and sword taken from him. 
His men had bayonets fixed, but made only a per- 
functory resistance. 

The mob swept up-stairs to the court-room where 
Judge Daly was about to sentence a prisoner for some 
small misdemeanor. 
found the prison-room, to which the condemned men 





























CATO AND REED CHAINED TO THE STAKE AND ABOUT TO BE BURNED 


He was seized from behind, his arms 


Pouring through the halls, they 


had been removed, and swept over the guard 
of four militiamen and a sergeant, and 
other details of soldiers who were supposed 
to guard all entrances to the building. 

Again the troops made ineffective resist- 
ance, and the mob bundled them recklessly 
out of the way, now that it was known that 
their guns were harmless. 

There was no attempt at concealment 
among those who headed the _ lynching 
party. The negro Cato was dragged from 
beside his wife and baby, and a noose put 
about his neck without a struggle. Reed, a 
powerfully muscled man, fought for his life, 
and with manacled hands beat back his cap- 
tors through several moments. As they were 
hurried down the steps Judge Daly faced the 
mob and implored them to listen to reason. 
His efforts were aided by the clergyman, 
brother of the crime’s victim, who prayed 
with tear-stained face that violence might 
be banished from the hearts of these people. 
He was shouted down with the cry that the 
mob wanted blood and not religion. 

Within five minutes after breaking into the 
guard-room, the prisoners were being forced 
along the main street of the town toward the 
pine woods close at hand. Cato was stoical, 
but Reed made a rambling confession of his 
atrocities, and begged to be shot or hanged. 
Half-way to the stake, the negroes were al- 
lowed to halt while they prayed. The march 
was resumed to a tall pine stump already 
prepared, where fagots and fat pine kindling 
were piled in readiness. 

The two men were backed against the tree, 
and a heavy chain bound them fast to it. 
Kerosene oil to the amount of twenty gallons 
was drenched over them, and they were also 
coated with tar. After the match was ap- 
plied Reed made little outcry and died soon. 
Cato cried aloud and besought sudden death. 
One of the crowd mercifully smote him on 
the head, after which he was silent. Both 
negroes were almost wholly consumed. 

Thirteen suspects were left in the county 
jail, and many of the mob were eager to re- 
turn and lynch them all, ‘‘finishing the job.”’ 
The majority thought that enough had been 
done for one day, and the throng dispersed. 














The following night, however, spread a reign of 
terror among the negroes of the country. Not sat- 
ished with burning Cato and Reed, a white mob 
killed two more negroes near Statesboro, wounded 
two in another part of the county, and severely 
whipped others scattered over twenty miles of the 
back country. One of these victims, Handy Bell, had 
been discharged from court after being held as a sus- 
pect in the Hodges case. He was shot dead on his 
way home. The two wounded were mistaken for 
other suspects. 

When it became possible to sift the facts of the stake 
burning, it was learned that one hundred and eighteen 
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privates and officers of the Georgia militia had been on 
duty in and around the Court-house, a sufficient force 
to have protected the prisoners, if the several com- 
mands had been doing their sworn duty. In his report 
to the Adjutant-General of the State, Captain Hitch 
assumed all responsibility for the non-resistance of his 
troops. Many of the disgraced soldiers have resigned 
from their companies on the ground that in obeying 
orders not to load their rifles, they betrayed the trust 
the State had rested in them, and that by resignation 
they show their disapproval of such orders as made 
them pitifully ineffective. Despite the swift and sure 
process of justice in these trials, every detail of the 
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lynching was arranged before the verdicts were known. 
Captain Hitch asked for reinforcements from Savannah, 
and a battalion of the First Regiment was sent to his 
aid. The troops arrived too late to prevent the lynch- 
ing, because the mob leaders knew the military. plans 
in advance, and interference was guarded against by 
hurrying the negroes to the stake before the extra 
troop train could reach Statesboro. This and other 
evidence showed that the ‘‘mob’’ was, in fact, a care- 
fully organized body acting with forethought and de- 
liberation, determined to burn these prisoners at the 
stake wholly regardless of the result of the trial ac- 
cording to *he laws of the commonwealth. 


SOU TH 


The recent outbreaks of mob law in Georgia and Alabama have reawakened public condemnation for such outrages against law and 
e ‘s 8 

order, and zt ts due to the South, and particularly to the States in which these barbarous and savage outbreaks have occurred, that 

tts representative papers be quoted showing how general ts thetr reprobation of the crime and thetr abhorrence of unreasoning violence 


From the “Landmark,” Norfolk, Va. 

Another burning of negro murderers in Georgia! 
This is bad for the State of Georgia and for the whole 
country. Lynching of any kind is questionable, but no 
matter what the provocation, the burning of the crim- 
inal at the stake is inexcusable and brutalizing. Why 
should the troops have been ordered to leave their guns 
unloaded? That was wrong, in the first place. The 
ugliest feature of the fearful affair, however, is the 
charge of the troops that the sheriff's deputies and 
other local officers of the law were in actual collusion 
with the lynchers. Every time the law is wantonly 
overpowered by the mob the community and the nation 
suffer. 


From the “Ledger,” Birmingham, Ala. 

Again there has been a lynching in Alabama and in 
Georgia. It is distressing that crime should provoke 
crime. In the Georgia case there was murder of the 
basest kind, and the confession of a conspiracy to mur- 
der and rob many people. It was enough to disturb 
any community. But it was as certain as fate that the 
criminals would be punished by the law. There was no 
justification of the lynching. It was done in hot blood, 
and the hot blood was natural and proper enough, but 
when there is certainty of legal punishment there is no 
excuse for lawless punishment. In Alabama a negro 
was shot to death by a mob in Marengo County. He 
attempted the crime for which so many of his race have 
suffered death, and he deserved his punishment, but 
there was not any necessity for this lynching. The 
case was clear, and there was not the least doubt of 
prompt punishment by the regular course of law. 
These lynchings can not be justified, and when they 
are committed at such a time as this they are hurtful 
to the State, as well as debasing to the nen who par- 
ticipate in them. It is an awful thing to have to killa 
human being at any time and under any circumstances, 
and it is a shame to any community to have to sufter 
for the wrong-doing of a few men who are always ready 
to lynch a criminal. 


From the “Herald,” Augusta, Ga. 

The affair at Statesboro has brought into strong re- 
lief the fact that the Judge of the court, the Sheriff of 
the county, the Governor of the State, and the State 
Volunteer Troops were absolutely powerless; that they 
were swept aside asso much chaff by the mob. This 
is a feature of all such cases that can not but cause the 
most serious and sober thought among our people. For 
these things to continue is to court and to encourage 
the mob spirit to such an extent that the very founda- 
tions of civic government and popular democratic insti- 
tutions are undermined. 


From the “Journal,” Atlanta, Ga. 

The horrible story which comes up from Statesboro 
is another of those dreadful chapters of crime and law- 
lessness which may well cause humanity to shudder. 
It may be said that lynching is unjustifiable under any 
conditions. It is.said by many that burning at the 


stake is barbarous, cruel, and inhuman. Measured by 
the standards of law and morality, it is true, and yet 
there are crimes which go far beyond the law and pun- 
ishments which the law is utterly incapable of admin- 
istering adequately. Such a case is the murder of the 
Hodges family at Statesboro. The act was committed 
by two negroes who were very devils incarnate. Mur- 
der in its ordinary acceptation does not begin to tell the 
crime of these creatures. It is a pity that the laws are 
not sufficiently strong and the courts too imperfect to 





























The charred stump where the negroes were burned to death 


deal with such criminals. Unfortunately, our courts 
are human institutions and our laws are weak at best. 
Admitting all that can be said in regard to lynch law 
and the enormity of the crimes committed under its 
name, where is the man who can wholly condemn those 
who on yesterday avenged the cruel murder of the 
Hodges family? True, the criminals confessed the 
crime, and their death by the usual method of hanging 
was thereby rendered certain, but a thousand neigh- 
bors and friends of the innocent victims of these inhu- 


man crimes did not consider the ordinary punishment 
sufficient. They felt that an example—a fearful ex- 
ample—was needed for the protection of innocent ones 
living. 


From the “News and Courier,” Charleston, S. C. 

In the presence of such a spirit of lawless violence 
every good citizen must be appalled. If the crime 
of the negroes was past human understanding, what is 
to be said of the crime of their self-constituted execu- 
tioners? If the deed that demanded the vengeance of 
the court outrages civilization, what is to be said of the 
deed that meted out to it a punishment the retributive 
force of which is lost in contemplation of its barbarity? 
If the negroes, Reed and Cato, were enemies of society 
because they had no regard for law and were lost to 
the primal instinct of humanity, what is to be said of 
the men who could storm a court-house in their mad 
lawlessness and could deliberately burn to death men 
whom the law had already condemned to die? 


From the “News,” Birmingham, Ala. 

The lynching of a negro in Marengo County, this 
State, while fortunately unattended by the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Statesboro, Georgia, mob, is never- 
theless a blot upon the State. Justice will not be sat- 
isfied until the members of the mob are prosecuted and 
punished. Alabama in the last two years has made an 
enviab.e record for maintaining the majesty of the law. 
There must be no receding from the altogether admira- 
ble position assumed. 


From the “Times-Despatch,” Richmond, Va. 

It has ever been our boast that this paper is intensely 
Southern in all its views. We understand the negro 
question in the South. We know how brutal some ne- 
groes are, and we can understand how Southern whites 
may be wrought up to the pitch of fury by negro out- 
rages. But we will not stand for such savagery as that 
which the people of this Georgia settlement have in- 
dulged in, nor will the white men of the South gener- 
ally stand for it. It will be denounced by all decent 
men and newspapers, and the South should not be held 
responsible for it, nor be made to suffer for it. 


From the “Press,” Savannah, Ga. 

A calm and deliberate inquiry will bring out all the 
facts and show how far the double crimes of arson and 
murder were the results of a plot, and how far the re- 
sults of a hasty plan to rob the household. A lynching 
at this time would seal the lips of probably the princi- 
pals in the crime and prevent the discovery of all the 
men and motives in the offence. So that in every view 
of this unfortunate matter it would be far better to let 
the law take its course, to bring the men to trial, as 
they are being tried, before the courts of Bulloch 
County, than to condemn them by lynch law and 
strangle or shoot them to death. As a deterrent 
against future lawlessness, the majesty of the law is 
more effective than the fierce and fitful methods of 
the mob. 


























THE COURT-ROOM AT STATESBORO, GEORGIA, GUARDED BY MILITIA 
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JOSEPH V. QUARLES 


Junior United States Senator from Wisconsin, who bolted the 
Republican Convention with the minority and took active part 
in the Fuller Opera House Meeting, where the “‘Stalwart’’ ticket 
was put into the field without even a roll-call of delegates. Mr. 
Quarles’ first term in the Senate expires this year, and the de- 
feat of the ““Stalwarts”’ will foil any chance he may have to return 








SAMUEL A. COOK 


But 129 out of the 1065 delegates that composed the regular 
Republican Convention were pledged to support Mr. Cook 
for Governor. He was nominated over Judge Beansch by 
the bolting minority, who held an irregular convention in a 
building not legally specified as the convention hall, and 
set up what they called “The Stalwart Republican” ticket 


JOSEPH W. BABCOCK 


Chairman of National Republican Congressional Committee, 
Member of Congress from the Third Wisconsin District, Dele- 
gate-at-Large to the National Republican Convention, who 
was seated by the Credentials Committee of that Conven- 
tion with the other “‘Stalwart’’ delegates. Mr. Babcock is a 
shrewd politician of the modern type rather than a statesman 








THE REPUBLICAN 


ISSUE IN 


WISCONSI 


By ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Governor of Wisconsin 


For more than ten years Governor La Follette has directed the attention of the people of his State to the legislative corruption arising out 


of the present caucus system of nomination. 


Under this regime, he holds that the railroads of the State, operated by the Rockefellers, Van- 


derbilts, and the Hill-Morgan-Harriman combination, have taken a direct part in the legislation of the commonwealth, and assess their own 


property for taxation. 


His single and persistent purpose has been to obtain legislation by which the people may appoint, by direct nomination, 


as well as direct election, the officers who shall serve the State; thus killing machine rule and placing the people in absolute control of the laws 


and their enforcement. 


Many believe that, should'the people of Wisconsin succeed in establishing what they consider to be so great and much- 


needed a reform, the influence upon other States would be of greater importance to the country at large than the outcome of the national election 


N ACCEPTING the Republican nomination for Gov- 

ernor of Wisconsin a second time, in 1902, I said 

‘The gravest danger threatening republican insti- 

tutions to-day is the overbalancing control of city, 
State, and national legislation by public-service cor- 
porations.”’ 

Special interests, working in combination with polit- 
ical leaders in both parties, had for years dictated leg- 
islation in Wisconsin. For a decade a contest had been 
waged in this State to break that power. Much has 
been achieved. Much remains to be done. 

The contest for the control of legislation is not pe- 
culiar to Wisconsin or to any section of this country. 
Other States, the nation, and municipal governments 
have the same fight to make. The problem is peculiar 
to the times ig which we live. It is the more danger- 
ous, because the control is sought and acquired in the 
name of industrial progress and under cover of pro- 
moting general prosperity. 

If the struggle in Wisconsin seems fiercer than else- 
where, it is because it has been more protracted and the 
crisis is nearer at hand. It is now nearly ten years 
since the present movement began. 

For years the railroads, in close communion with the 
political bosses of Wisconsin, had been in quiet and 
undisputed possession. ‘They had secured their land 
grants. ‘They had repealed legislation adverse to their 
special interests. They had selected members of the 
Legislature and named its officers and important com- 
mittees. They had drawn and passed bills for their 
own “regulation,’”’ according to their ideas of fairness 
to the public. ‘They had placed and maintained upon 
the statute books a scheme of taxation which practi- 
cally enabled them to assess themselves, and fix the 
amount which they were to pay in taxes. So perfect 
and so ‘tharmonious’’ were the relations existing be- 
tween them and the half-dozen men who managed the 
politics of the State, that they had been, almost with- 
out exception, in practical control of legislation for 
many years. 

In 1898, as the result of the public discussion of these 
subjects, for the first time in the history of political 
platforms, both parties in Wisconsin declared for the 
just and equal taxation of each individual, and every 
corporation transacting business within the State, and 
for the nomination of all candidates by direct vote. 

These same platform pledges, still more clearly and 
strongly expressed, were adopted again in 1goo, and sull 
again in 1902, by the Republican party regularly as- 
sembled in convention 

In Wisconsin the struggle, on the one hand, to hold 

rformance of the party prom- 


the Legislature to the pe 
other, 





ises and enact its pledges into law, and, on the 
to defeat the will of the people and keep these pledges 
off the statute books, has been long and bitter. 

Up to the last days of the legislative session for 1g03, 
the long years of labor and contention seemed almost 


certain to fail of all practical results. Then, in the 
closing hours of the final session, the primary election 
bill, promised in three successive platforms, was passed 
with a referendum clause attached which requires it to 


go tothe people at the coming general election for final 
action at their hands. 

It provides for the nomination of all candidates of all 
parties, from United States Senator, Congressman, and 
State officers, down to coroner, township and ward- 
committee men, upon the same day, by direct vote 
under the Australian ballot, in the same polling place, 
in the same manner, and with the same safeguards as 
at the general election. If approved by the people, it 
will go upon the statute books the most comprehensive 
and thorough primary election law yet enacted. 

The law provides for the placing the names of all 
candidates on the official ballot six weeks in advance of 
the primary election, by filing nomination papers signed 
by a certain percentage of the voters of the party. It 
provides also for publishing the names of all candidates 
six weeks in advance of the primary election, thus giv- 
ing the voter ample time to consider the fitness of such 
candidates for office. 

Although popular election of United States Senators 

















GOVERNOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


is impossible without an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the proposed Wisconsin law, in giving the people 
the right to nominate party candidates to the United 
States Senate, practically places their election in the 
hands of the people; for the Legislature is certain to 
register the will of the people, expressed at the ballot- 
box, in the primary election respecting United States 
Senators, exactly as Presidential electors now do in 
electing the President of the United States. 

The law provides that candidates for State and Legis- 
lative offices shall, after nomination, meet and formu- 
late the party platform. Under such a provision can- 
didates for nomination will not secure the support of 
the voters without announcing their position upon 
questions that are before the people. Thus, in the 
selection of their candidates, the voters will support 
the men who are in favor of the principles demanded 
by the voters in their party platform. A platform so 
made will be doubly binding upon the officials who are 
to execute it through legislation and administration. 

Contrast this primary election plan with the cumber- 
some, unsatisfactory method of nominating candidates 
under the caucus and convention system, where a pro- 
tracted session of caucuses and conventions is pending 
in every county in the State throughout the entire 
summer season preceding the general election; the 
voter more or less uncertain as to time and place, and 
subject to all the deception and chicanery so easily 
practiced under this loose and unguarded system. 

The right to make the ballot is as sacred as the right 
to cast it. They constitute co-equal and inseparable 
elements in suffrage, and should be alike protected in 
every way to secure the direct will of the citizen with- 
out the intervention of any other agency. The caucus 
and convention system invites to manipulation by 
bosses, big and little, in combination with the political 
agents of the public-service corporations. Further- 
more, it should never be forgotten that ‘not only the 
character of the men nominated, but the influences to 
which they owe their nominations, determines the 
character of Government. Make all men nominated 
and elected to office directly accountable and responsi- 
ble to.the people, by direct nomination under the Aus- 
tralian ballot, and they will serve the people. 

Still another advantage was gained when, as a result 
of years of agitation, and three successive platform 
pledges, there was passed, at the close of the session of 
the last Legislature, the Railroad Tax bill, providing 
for the assessment of railroad property at full value, 
and for its taxation at the same rate as the other tax- 
able property of the State. For fifty years the rail- 
roads of Wisconsin have been taxed a certain per cent 
on their reported gross earnings in lieu of all other 
taxes. This system amounted toa self-assessment. An 
investigation of the books and accounts of the Wiscon- 
sin railroads, conducted under the present State Ad- 
ministration, discloses that they have fraudulently 
withheld from their reported earnings over five w7/- 
Zions of dollars ($5,000,000) within the short period of 
five years, which, under the statute, the State was en- 
titled to have returned for taxation. 




















The tax commission, which has just completed the 
first assessment under the new law, reports that it will 
increase the taxation of railroads six hundred and fifty 
nine thousand dollars ($659,000) over the amount paid 
for the present year under the old law. 

In addition to commending the primary election 
measure to all fair-minded citizens for their approval 
at the polls, and approving the law passed for ad va- 
lorem taxation of the railroads, the platform recently 
adopted by the regular Republican Convention for 
1904 pledges the party to another most important 
proposition, viz., to enact and faithfully administer 
a law creating a State Railway Commission, empow- 
ered to fix and enforce reasonable transportation charges 
so far as they are subject to State control. 

In the contest for equal taxation it was early under- 
stood by the advocates of reform in Wisconsin that no 
law increasing railway taxation would be finally effec- 
tive unless supplemented by a law controlling railway 
transportation. Otherwise, the railroads would in- 
crease the freight rates enough to make the people pay 
an amount sufficient to reimburse the railroads for 
their increased taxes. Although a rate commission 
bill and a bill forbidding increase in freight rates were 
both defeated in the last session, the obstructing mi- 
nority were impelled by the accumulated responsibility 
to concede the ad valorem tax bill and the primary 
election with the referendum. 

Never in the history of any political party, since plat- 
forms were first framed to present party principles, 
have there been clearer, better-defined obligations than 
those pledged by the Republican platforms of Wiscon- 
sin in 1898, 1900, and 1g02. It can not be maintained 
for one moment that the principles embodied in these 
platforms were unimportant. Equal and just taxation 
is an elementary principle in a republican form of gov- 
ernment. The selection of the candidates, who are to 
enact legi=lation and administer the government, by a 
method which will give direct expression to the will of 
the majority, such as must follow a direct vote of the 
people, under the Australian ballot, is the very foun- 
dation of a republican form of government. It can not 
be claimed that these pledges were not understood. 
The issues were discussed throughout the State in every 
precinct again and again, year after year, by the press, 
by pamphlets, speeches, and addresses. And yet the 
will of the majority has been overthrown. The prom- 
ises made in 1898, in rgoo, and in 1g02 have been vio- 
lated or only partially tulfilled. For years a powerful 
lobby, representing public-service corporations, joined 
with the minority, representing the old political ma- 
chine which ruled Wisconsin legislation for a genera- 
tion, have succeeded in defeating pledges made in good 
faith by the party in convention and approved in full 
faith by the people at the polls. A constant warfare 
has been made upon a Republican Administration which 
has committed no crime, been guilty of no wrong, un- 
less it be wrong to endeavor to keep the promises made 
by the Republican Conventions and ratified by the 
overwhelming majority of the people in the elections. 

Upon what’ pretext has the obstructing minority pur- 
sued its course? 

Recreant members of the first Legislature offered at 
the first session the remarkable defence that bossism 
and dictatorship in the executive office furnished excuse 
for violating platform pledges. But, neither from the 
time the Republican platform was adopted in rgoo, nor 
throughout the long campaign following its adoption, 
nor after the people had declared by over a hundred 

thousand majority for its principles, was there a word 
printed by the press of the State, or any intimation 
given by any Republican candidate for any office, that 
the platform pledges were not to be carried out in let- 
ter and spirit. Not until the morning following the 
organization of the Legislature was the purpose made 
known. ‘Then for the first time it was published in a 
section of the press of the State, that the Senate was in 
the hands of the minority wing of the party and that 
it would defeat the Republican platform pledges. 

Up to this time it can not be claimed that there was 
any one in the executive office attempting to coerce, 
intimidate, or dictate to members of the Legislature. 
The only excuse or defence made by the minority 
through that session, therefore, fails. It becomes plain 
that at the time of the adoption of the platform there 
was, on the part of the minority, a well-matured plan 
to accomplish the defeat of that legislation. At that 
time men were being brought forward in many As- 
sembly and Senatorial Districts of the State, secretly 
pledged to violate the promises of the party, yet taking 
nominations and going through a campaign, either 
silently acquiescing in the platform upon which they 
stood, or openly declaring for it, and, in either event, 
defrauding their constituents who voted for them as 
the candidates of the party pledged to that legislation. 

From that time down to the present, the minority 
opposition to the platform pledges have pursued the 
same course. Realizing full well that in open contest 
on the real issues at stake they have no shadow of a 
chance of winning out with the people, they have pur- 
sued a uniform policy of misrepresentation and deceit 
before the election. After the election they have 
organized a daring and unscrupulous lobby to obstruct 
and defeat the legislation. 


Misrepresentation Before Election 


It is due to the party and to the independent citizens 
of the State that the voters of Wisconsin be protected, 
in so far as possible, against further betrayals of trust. 
And the Republican platform of 1904 adopted a resolu- 
tion, passed at the birth of the party in Wisconsin fifty 
years ago, which declares that no candidate for mem- 
ber of the Legislature, or for any State office, shall re- 
ceive the support of the party organization unless he 
declares for the party principles and unless his char- 
acter has been such as to give verity to his declarations. 

The recent pre-convention contest for the Republican 
nomination in Wisconsin was bitter. The railroad com- 


panies, many large manufacturers, and favored shippers 
boldly and openly coerced their employees into voting 
at the caucuses and into active campaign service against 
the administration. 

As a conspiracy was laid for the defeat of the plat- 
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form pledges in 1900, so, apparently, one was formed in 
1904 for securing control of the convention, regardless 
of the majority. Contests were put up in counties 
without any pretext of right, and false claims were ad- 
hered to with a persistency that showed deliberate in- 
tention to secure control at any cost. 

The Republican State Convention was regularly 
called by the State Central Committee to meet in the 
University Gymnasium at Madison, Wisconsin, on May 
18, 1904. No question about the regularity of the call 
has ever been raised. After the delegates were all 
elected, and two days prior to the assembling of the 
convention, the State Central Committee, in strict con- 
formity with precedent and practice for more than ten 
years, met pursuant to notice to hear and determine 
any contests, perfect the temporary roll.of the conven- 
tion, and recommend its temporary officers. 


Contests Fairly Decided 


The total number of delegates in the convention as 
called was 1,065. The temporary roll consisted of 957 
uncontested delegates and 108 contested delegates. Of 
the uncontested delegates 515% were indisputably fa- 
vorable to the State administration and voted for the 
renomination of the present State officers, and for the 
adoption of the platform. 

The State Central Committee was composed of six- 
teen administration supporters and six members op- 
posed to the administration. Several of the contests 
heard by the committee were settled by unanimous 
vote, notably the contests from the First District in 
Eau Claire County—g votes—and in the First District 
in Grant County—11 votes. These contests were 





JOHN C. SPOONER 


Senior United States Senator from Wisconsin, and one of the na- 
tion’s ablest statesmen. For years he has been a railroad attorney 
and the idol of the Badger State Republicans. He opposed the 
party split, but was told by the friends who had helped to make 
him that he must go with the bolters or fight his own battles there- 
after. He left the convention with the bolters. It is now reported 
that both he and Mr. Cook, the nominee for Governor, will abandon 
the “Stalwarts” if the Supreme Court refuses to allow their 
names to appear on the ballot under the head of “* Republican” 


settled in favor of the administration by unanimous 
vote of the committee — six of the members of which 
were then, and now are, pronounced opponents of the 
administration. 

That the other contests were fairly decided is easily 
demonstrated, but, fortunately, it is unnecessary to go 
back of this undisouted and recorded evidence to prove 
a majority. 

Out of the 103 contested delegates given seats in the 
temporary organization by the State Central Commit- 
tee, and seated by the convention upon its review of the 
action of the committee—separate votes being taken in 
the convention upon each contest, and no delegation 
being permitted to vote upon its own case—59% were 
favorable to the administration, 43% to the opposition, 
and 5 were excluded altogether for gross fraud. This 
determination of the contested cases in itself bears tes- 
timony to the fact that no high-handed methods were 
adopted by the State Central Committee, or the con- 
vention, and is prima facze evidence of what is really 
the fact—that the majority of the committee conceded 
to the minority, in a spirit of fairness, contested dele- 
gations that might have been justifiably counted for 
the majority. 

The 43 contested Stalwart delegates, seated by the 
State Central Committee, as well as the 441 uncontested 
Stalwart delegates, attended and participated in the 
proceedings of the convention—voting upon the review 
of all the contested cases, and upon all other questions 
—up to the time when a motion was made to ‘‘make 
the temporary organization permanent.’’ At this 
point, and near the close of the first day’s convention, 
a Stalwart member of the convention arose and made 
the following announcement: 

‘The anti-third term delegates in the convention are 
requested to meet in CAUCUS at the Fuller Opera 
House at eight o'clock to-night.” 

Thereupon many delegates, notably the supporters 
of Mr. Beansch, whom the majority of the Stalwart 
delegates were elected to support for Governor, left the 
hall. That portion of the Stalwart forces that had been 


elected to support Mr. Cook for Governor, comprising 
129 votes, remained, voted upon the motion to make the 
temporary organization permanent, and, also, upon a 
motion to adjourn until the next day. The leader of 
this element, in the course of a speech, made after the 
Stalwart announcement for the evening caucus above 
noted, explaining their position, declared that the sup- 
porters ot Mr. Cook ‘‘would not bolt.’’ However, when 
the regular convention reassembled at the Gymnasium 
the next morning, pursuant to adjournment, no anti- 
administration delegates were present. The conven- 
tion proceeded to adopt a platform, nominate a State 
ticket, and transact the usual business of a convention. 

Five hundred and eighty-five votes were cast upon 
all questions. There was 2 roll-call upon, and a record 
made, of every vote taken in the convention. 

The Opera House meeting on the same day also 
adopted a platform and nominated a State ticket. Mr. 
Cook was nominated for Governor, although nearly 
three-fourths of the Stalwart delegates had been elected 
for Beansch. ‘There is no explanation for the selection 
of Mr. Cook, except that his followers ‘‘would not boit"’ 
unless their candidate for Governor was placed at the 
head of the ticket. This required the defeat of Mr. 
Beansch, the Stalwart candidate having 355 delegates 
in the Stalwart ‘‘Caucus’’ and the selection of Mr. 
Cook, with only 129 delegates, as the Stalwart candi- 
date in order to get his delegation intu the *‘caucus’’ 
hall. It was quite necessary to annex these 129 votes; 
otherwise they would not have had even a fair-sized 
bolting minority. This proceeding offers a good exam- 
ple of the way the caucus and convention system of 
nominating candidates serves to express the will of the 
people. 

Indeed, one could hardly have devised a more strik- 
ing exemplification of the iniquity of the caucus and 
convention system of nominating candidates, and of the 
need of a primary election law which will place the 
nomination of candidates directly in the hands of 
the people, as elections now are, than is afforded by the 
Wisconsin situation of to-day. Imagine substituting 
the caucus and convention system for our existing plan 
of elections—and yet it is no more faulty in system for 
elections than for nominations. Consider for a mo- 
ment the anomaly of this bolting minority, who have 
so long defeated the will of the people in securing a 
primary election law, resting their case before the Na- 
tional Committee and in the court on the flaws and 
technical errors they claim exist in the credentials of a 
large number of delegates elected under our loose, cum- 
bersome system of caucuses and conventions. In order 
to make a showing on this basis, they attack the cre- 
dentials from districts practically unanimous in senti- 
nent, where they could scarcely get a vote to support 
their contention. Those who have examined the orig- 
inal credentials critically know that the administration 
had a clear majority even on the bolters’ basis of per- 
fectly credentialed delegates. But where does political 
history afford a like parallel of the need of fundamental 
reform in nominating systems? 

This Opera House meeting, the only notice of which 
was the mere verbal announcenient of a single delegate, 
above stated, for ‘ta caucus of anti-third termers'’— 
more than one-fourth of the delegates of which did not 
join until after they had participated in the permanent 
organization of the regular convention, and then only 
when they had been apparently persuaded by the 
promise of the gubernatorial nomination—this Opera 
House meeting, the ‘‘majority’’ of which was made up 
by including all the contested delegates, upon whose 
credentials no authorized committee had passed, in- 
cluding even those which their own representatives on 
the State Central Committee had unanimously agreed 
were not entitled to seats as delegates in any conven- 
tion—this meeting, which refused to admit—because 
they did not belong to their faction—regularly creden- 
tialed delegates who applied for admission in order to 
test the intent and purpose of the meeting—this meget- 
ing, in which there was no authenticated roll-call, 
doubtless for the reason that a number of contested and 
a number of bolting delegates returned to their homes, 
and did not participate in the meeting at all—of which 
fact there is abundant sworn evidence—this meeting, 
so constituted, nominated a State ticket, and is by its 
representatives in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin de- 
manding that this ticket be recognized as the regular 
Republican ticket. The strongest reason urged in sup- 
port of the claim is that the National Committee at 
Chicago admitted as the delegates-at-large from Wis- 
consin the men elected in this meeting, holding it to be 
the regular convention, mainly on the ground of flaws 
and technical errors in the credentials of delegates 
elected from all over the State, according to local cus- 
tom and procedure, without legal counsel or any very 
specific legal instructions. 


‘The Work of a Railroad Aggregation ’’ 


The National Committee seated the gentlemen sent 
as delegates-at-large by the bolters’ meeting. ‘This 
they did upon an oral argument, in which all the ma- 
terial statements made by the one side were disputed 
by the other. ‘To determine the issue of fact thus 
raised, it would have been necessary tu examine the 
original records, credentials, and evidence, in the pos- 
session of the State Central Committee, which was, at 
the conclusion of the argument, offered by the regu- 
larly elected delegates to the National Committee for 
their inspection. So indecent were they in their haste 
to render a verdict, which was manifestly ready-made, 
that they not only did not wait to make a pretence of 
examining records, credentials, or evidence, but swiftly 
rendered their decision before the attendants could 
hustle the attorneys and principals out of the room. 
Walter Wellman, in the Chicago ‘*‘ Record-Herald,’’ de- 
scribed this action of the National Comm '‘ttee as the 
work of a railroad aggregation responding to the de- 
mands of railroad presidents over the country, who had 
rushed to the relief of the presidents of the Wisconsin 
roads. One scarcely needed the presence of high rail- 
road officials and their lobby agents in and about the 
rooms of the National Committee and the Stalwart 
headquarters in Chicago, to find abundant proof of this. 

The conduct of the National Committee exposed the 
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well-laid plans of the combination. The public con- 
demnation which followed, the rank proceedings and 
decision of this committee, served as a warning tor the 
closing scenes of the per formance. From that time on 
there was ‘‘deliberation’’ and ‘‘consideration”’ and *‘ju- 
dicial determination’’—although there was no further 
contest and nothing upon which to deliberate, except- 
ing to consider in retrospection the spectacle of the 
National Committee in its shameless scramble to ‘stand 
in.”’ 

The delegates elected by the regular Republican 
Convention of Wisconsin declined to participate further 
in a proceeding so manifestly prejudiced and under 
control. They had been very forcibly reminded of the 
Stalwart boast, made immediately following the bolt 
in Wisconsin, that the contest was ‘‘already settled.’’ 

Let any one inclined to criticise this course consider 
what would have happened if the position of the Stal- 
warts and administration forces in Wisconsin had been 
exactly reversed. Supposing the Stalwarts had carried 
the regularly called convention hy a clear majority, as 
determined by the unanimous vote of the State Central 
Comniittee, six of whose members were uncompromis- 
ing Oopponents—supposing they had then proceeded in 
due form to elect Senator Spooner, Senator Quarles, 
and Congressman Babcock as delegates to the National 
Republican Convention—what would the National Com- 
mittee have done when a contesting delegation, elected 
in a meeting of bolters, called as a ‘‘caucus,’’ put in an 
appzarance asking to be seated in their stead? What 
would they have decided on the same state of facts with 
the parties in a reversed position? Would they have 
turned the United States Senators and Congressman 
out and seated the contesting delegates without trou- 
bling themselves to examine the records, inspect the 
credentials, or read the proots? 

The Opera House meeting which sent the delegation 
to Chicago, who were seated in the National Conven- 
tion as the delegates-at-large from Wisconsin, named 
the same thirteen Presidential electors, nominated by 
the regular Republican State Convention. 

On the gth of August attorneys for the bolters made 
application to the Supreme Court of the State to be 
allowed to bring an action in equity to compel the 
Secretary of State to certify to the county clerks the 
Stalwart ticket to be placed in the column under the 
heading ‘‘Republican Ticket,’’ and to compel him 
further to certify the thirteen Presidential electors tu 
be placed in the same column with the Stalwart State 
ticket. 

The Secretary was given twenty days in which to 
answer, and the matter will be taken up for further 
action when the Supreme Court meets again on the 6th 
of September next. 

Section 38 of the Revised Statutes of Wisconsin for 
18y8 contains the following provision: ‘‘When any per- 
sun is nominated for the same office by more than one 
party or convention, his name shall be placed upon the 
ticket under the designation of the party which first 
nominated him; or if he was nominated by more than 
one party or convention at the same time, he shall, 
within the time fixed by law for filing certificates of 
nomination, file with the officer with whom his certifi- 
cate of nomination is required to be filed, a written 
election indicating the party designation under which 
he desires his name to be printed on the ballots, and it 
shall be so printed.”’ 

Eleven of the thirteen Presidential electors on the 
regular Republican ticket have already placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of State for filing, their written 
election, provided for under this statute. In this writ- 
ten document they elect that their names shall be 
printed on the Republican ticket nominated at the 
Gymnasium, together with the State officers, naming 
each of them, who were nominated by the same con- 
vention, and in the same document they expressly re- 
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fuse to allow their names to be printed on the ticket 
named by the Stalwarts at the Opera House meeting. 
Nothing could be clearer or more emphatic. 

Section 35 of the Revised Statutes of Wisconsin for 
1898 contains the following provision: ‘‘In case of a 
division in any particular party-and a claim by two or 
more factions thereof to the same party name, the offi- 
cer with whom the certificates of nomination are re- 
quired to be filed, shall, in certifying such nominations 
or preparing ballots, give preference of name to the 
convention or caucuses thereof held pursuant to the 
call of the regularly constituted party authorities.”’ 

It is to be hoped that the court will make an early 
determination of the matter. These issues have been 
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HENRY E. PAYNE 


Surface Railroad Magnate of Milwaukee, and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the United States, under whose administration the de- 
partment has been found to be honeycombed with dishonesty and 
peculation. He isa so-called “regular” politician, a skilful and 
experienced State lobbyist, and a worker in the “Stalwart” camp 


before the people now for many years, and a deep con- 
viction has taken hold of the public mind with refer- 
ence tothem. While I do not believe, therefore, that 
the action of the court will affect many votes, it is de- 
sirable in the conduct of the campaign that the lines of 
contest be settled promptly. The action was brought 
in the last hope that if, on some technical ground, a 
decision could be secured, some voters might be influ- 
enced by it. It was to catch such voters that the 
bolters’ ticket was put in the field; for it is not reason- 
able to suppose that the active Stalwarts will vote for, 
or encourage voting for, their ticket. A plurality 
elects, and old-time politicians well understand that 
to accomplish the defeat of the regular Republican 
ticket they must vote the Democratic ticket as they 
did two years and four years ago. 

It is likewise hoped by the railway corporations that 
if, upon some technical ground, the Supreme Court 








THIS i is the work of my hands : 
To be but a cog in the wheel — 

A strand in the cable that hauls— 
To do and to do—not to feel, 

To toil till the last curtain falls. 
Yet ever the toiler is blest 

Who sees the fair vision unroll— 
Interprets the dream half-expressed 

Feels the work of his hands with his soul! 


This is the work of my hands: 

These monsters that furrow the deep 

And baffle the power of the sea 
Were given the sinews to leap, 

Were bolted and forged by me. 
These webs of miraculous steel, 

Out-spun from the shore to the shore, 
My nerve and endurance reveal— 

I rolled them, and wove them, and bore. 





should declare the bolters’ ticket to be the regular 
ticket, then by following up the decision with a strong 
appeal to party feeling, in the heat of a Presidential 
campaign, enough votes might be drawn to the bolters 
to defeat the regular ticket, and with it the reforms 
which are now so nearly consummated. 

The individuals named as the parties to this action 
are, of course, interested in it. The men named upon 
the respective tickets have their personal interests and 
ambitions at stake. But the real parties to this Su- 
preme Court case are the railroads upon one side and 
the people of the State upon the other. If the bolters, 
backed trom the beginning by the railroads, win, it wili 
naturally lead the corporations to hope for the defeat 
of the administration, and with it the repeal or nullifi- 
cation of the new railway tax law, which makes an in- 
crease of upward of seven hundred thousand dollars in 
their taxes. The defeat of the administration ticket 
would ensure the defeat of all legislation to establish a 
railway commission with power to reduce their trans- 
portation charges in Wisconsin to a reasonable rate, 
lopping off at least twenty-five per cent of excess 
charges now made to Wisconsin shippers over the 
amount paid for like shipments in Illinois and Iowa, 
where they are complaining of excessive rates. The 
defeat of the administration ticket would mean the 
surrender of the State’s claim for the collection of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in past-due taxes, out of 
which the companies have defrauded the State year 
after year, under the old license fee law for the taxation 
of railroads, by reguls irly withholding from the reports 
of their gross earnings in round numbers a million dol- 
larsa year. This has been disclosed under an investi- 
gation of railroad books and accounts, prosecuted by 
this administration, extending back over a period of 
only five years, in which over five millions of dollars of 
gross earnings not reported for taxation have been dis- 
covered. Verily, the railroads are the real parties in 
interest behind the case now pending in the Supreme 
Court. 

Upon the other side the real parties in interest are 
the people. Except for the railroad lobby, in combina- 
tion with the old-time political bosses of the State, there 
would have been no defeat of the legislation three 
times pledged. The railroads would have paid several 
million dollars additional taxes as a just increase, a rate 
commission for two years would have greatly reduced 
transportation charges for all producers and consumers, 
and a primary election law, under the Australian ballot, 
would have placed the selection of candidates directly 
in the hands of the people. There would have been no 
war upon a Republican administration by a minority 
faction. There would have been no third term and no 
anti-third term campaign. There would have been 
no division in the party. 

Any decision adverse to the administration ticket 
could only be based on technical grounds. It could not 
affect the essential fact that the ticket was nominated 
by a majority of the Republican party. It could not 
affect the supreme importance ofthe great issues. 
For let it be understood that no proceedings in court, 
whether quickly terminated or prolonged, will be per- 
mitted to prejudice the great cause of the people in this 
State. This is the paramount issue in Wisconsin. It 
will be subordinated to no other, until platform pledges 
are redeemed and the will of the majority prevails. 
The essential fact in this controversy is that the ad- 
ministration ticket was nominated by the majority of 
the Republican party of the State of Wisconsin, and the 
issues between the regular Republicans and the bolters 
in this State are clearly defined and of supreme impor- 
tance. They will never be settled in Wisconsin until 
they are settled right. The platform pledges of the 
Republican party will be redeemed and the will of the 
majority shall prevail. The people will restore repre- 
sentative government in Wisconsin. 











This is the work of my hands : 

To drudge, but in spirit be free,— 

Eat bread by the sweat of my brow 
In accord with the ancient decree— 

Yet labor, with courage, endow ; 
To know that, though meagre the gain 

While justice shows many a flaw— 
In spite of distrust and disdain 

We are rising, and under the law. 


This is the work of my hands: 

To cherish the law of the land, 

The shield that we've wrung from our foe ; 
Ennoble the rights we demand 

By the honor and faith we bestow. 
For brother am I to all, 

The helpless ones and the great; 
Together we rise or we fall, 

Free workers within a free State. 
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THE MEASURE OF A MAN 


The Story of a Young Authoress who Discovers the Proverbial Relation between Fiction and Fact 














By BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD, Author of ‘ The Pastime of Eternity” : 


R. PENNIMAN pulled up—with no great diffi- 
culty, it must be chronicled—his worthless gray 
horse at the station, and clambered down from 
the extraordinarily blue farm cart which gave 
no more encouragement than its mere shafts to his 
descent. The evening train was just pulling out with 
a leisureliness resultant from its unimportance. One 
person only had left the train at Northport, and this 
person claimed Mr. Penniman’s heavy attention. 


‘‘Guess you’re the party that wrote, ain’t you? I’m 
H. Penniman.”’ 
‘‘And my name is Chartress,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I am 


the—the person who wrote you, and I’m very glad you 
came to meet me. This suit-case is very heavy—and, 
moreover, you see I had no idea where you live.”’ 

Mr. Penniman came forward at the suggestion and 
took the bag from her hand. 

“There ain’t no cars runnin’ to my house yet,’’ he 
said, very facetiously. ‘‘This cart ain’t quite the kind 
of vehicle you city people are ‘customed to, but if 
you’re spry enough to get on to the shaft the rest’s 
easy.”’ 

It wasn’t, however, for the hardest part of the 
farmer’s hard life was to beat the mare into sensibility. 

“°?Tain’t far,’’ he said encouragingly, as the horse 
started off almost imperceptibly. 

“Too dark t’ see much of tie place,’’ said her host, 
who was easily persuaded to talk. ‘‘And ’tain’t much 
to see in the light either.’’ He laughed at this as one 
who might more reasonably have wept. 

Genevra Chartress was almost too weary to sym- 
pathize, but she murmured something lost in the noise 
of the cart as it thumped, springless, over the road. 

‘‘Nothin’ but sand and what little green we struggle 
for. Every blade o’ grass is known by name and ad- 
dress down here.’’ He laughed again. ‘tWhut anybody 
ever comes here fur, that don’t 
have to!’’ 

There was a very competent 
suggestion in the speech, but he 
made it clearer. 

“What might your object be i: 
comin’?’’ heasked her—‘‘society?”’ 

She thought this one of his hu- 
morous fancies and laughed bro- 
kenly over the joltings. 

“I came to be away from 
everything that keeps me from 
my work,’’ she explained. ‘‘I 
am going to do a lot of writing 
at your house.”’ 

‘‘Humph,”’ said Mr. Penniman. 
“Well, here’s the house, so you 
can go right in and commence.”’ 

Mrs. Penniman, whose beauty 
had gradually become distorted 
by drooping curves, greeted her at 
the door, a small, smoking kero- 
sene lamp in her hand. There 
were no halls in the house, and 
the room was close and stuffy. 

‘Will you have something to 
eat, miss? Your room’s in the 
front upstairs, and you'll have to 
go round out-doors to the front 
door, as my mother-in-law is sick, 
and we'd have to go through her 
room to get t’ the stairs.” 

“IT think I don’t care for any- 
thing to eat, thank you. I had 
my dinner on the train. But I 
will go right to my room if I 
may.” 

H. Penniman came in with her 
suit-case. 

“Going to bed, eh? Thought 
you city folks sat up all night.” 

“IT shall stay up to-morrow 
night late enough to confirm you 
in that belief, probably,’’ she said 
good-naturedly, and yet with a 
distinct consciousness of prepar- 
ing them for the worst. ‘‘I do 
my writing at night and sleep 
late in the morning.”’ 

“Well, I should never think of 
doing my plowing at night, but I 








She started up to assume the 


often think of sleeping late mornings. That’s about 
as near as I ever get to it.”’ 

Mr. Penniman substituted his laugh again. 

“T'll carry your bag around,’’ he added, pushing 
open the screen door. ‘I’m going to put a cover 
over this porch so’s my wife can set and get bit by 
mosquitoes.”’ 

The ‘‘porch’’ was four feet square and about ten 
inches from the ground. Mrs. Penniman brought the 
flaring smelling lamp with her, and surveyed the prom- 
ised refuge from monotony. 

‘It gets tiresome setting in the house all day,’’ she 
said, as she followed them. 

Mr. Penniman unlocked the rarely used front door 
and let them into a tiny box-like vestibule, which was 
dignified by the name of parlor-hall. The stairs went 
upward at a ladder angle, and debouched directly into 
her bedroom. 

Mr. Penniman gave her the key and left her suit-case 
at the foot of the bed. Every inch of woodwork and 
furniture in the room was of the same blue as the cart, 
but the curtains were clean and there was fresh mat- 
ting on the floor. Underneath, she knew the floor was 
blue. 

Mrs. Penniman contributed the little dingy lamp and 
left with a genial good-night. 

‘She said,’’ remarked Mrs. Penniman as she joined 
her husband after a tour of the house from without— 
‘she said she didn’t need the lamp, had brought her 
own candles. Ain’t that queer? And said she never 
wanted breakfast, but would make her tea in her 
room.’’ 

‘‘She’s one of these eccentric people, you can see,’ 
said Mr. Penniman, pulling off his boots. ‘‘She’s a 
writer—is going to do a lot of work here, she says. 
Well—most people do, I notice. If ideas come as hard 


conventionality of a tiresome lile 
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here as potatoes do, she'll do more work than she cal- 
c'lates, that’s all.”’ 

The next noon, when Genevra came hazardously down 
the stairs, and out into the barren yard, she found H. 
Penniman hanging a string hammock between the only 
two trees in the inclosure of his side yard. 

‘‘Morning—I suppose you call it. I thought you 
might care to set out in this and get bit.’’ It seemed 
apparently, quite inexplicable that one should by pref- 
erence sit outdoors. ‘‘You’re up pretty early,’’ he 
added, and laughed. 

‘*You’ll never see me any earlier,’’ she said, laughing 
with him. ‘I suppose you've been up for hours.”’ 

‘*Since five o’clock,’’ the man assented. ‘I’m hom« 
for dinner.’’ 

‘*Home?”’ she queried. 

‘*From the hay fields. Some days I farm, some days 
I fish, and some days I sit around and wonder if gun 
powder would make my hens lay. There’s your ham 
mock, miss. Will you have dinner now with me and 
my wife or—”’ 

‘Certainly, I'll dine with you now,”’ 
quickly. 

‘‘] shouldn’t have expected to see you in calico,’’ H. 
Penniman made comment as they went into the hous« 

‘*Lord, H. P.,’’ said Mrs. Penniman wearily. 
morning, miss. I’m afraid you ain't ‘custo:ned to- 

“Oh, yes, lam. I think dinner in the middle of the 
day is very sensible,’’ said Genevra, taking her place. 
‘‘Tam quite hungry in your salty air.”’ 

Mr. Penniman had an alarming way of using the 
carving-knife as a personal weapon in his warfare with 
the viands, and with great success, for they went down 
like grain before the scythe. 

Despite the white potatoes and the rhubarb, Genevra 
could eat little, having begun with a daring and _ 
hibitive bite of steamed bread, and she was glad after- 
ward to get out into the cool air and the ease of the 
hammock. 

And then the sea and the barren dunes beckoned and 
she started away to join them. 

Mrs. Penniman called to her from behind the prison 
ing screen door. ‘‘You ain’t going to walk in this 
heat?”’ 

Genevra nodded bravely. 
out here.’’ 

setter wait and let H. P. 
Penniman suggested. 

“Oh, no, I like to walk.’’ 

‘*Like to walk!’" echoes the other 
are a queer one,’’ under her breath. 

Genevra made a second start for the gate. That, too, 
was painted blue. She could see a dry drinking-trough 
far up the road, and a barn and a cart in a nearby field. 
They were painted with the same dreadful brush. 

‘‘Where you goin’?’’ called Mrs. Penniman, with her 
nose against the wire door. 

‘I don't know. Is there anywhere to go besides the 
sea? 

‘‘Lord, yes. There’s the life-saving station and the 
store and the settlement.’’ 

‘Settlement of what?’’ 
surprise. ‘‘Fishermen?”’ 

‘‘No, indeed, millionaires,’’ replied Mrs. Penniman, 
as if the alternative were quite a common one. 

‘*Millionaires!"’ gasped Genevra, in amazement. 
‘Here! A settlement of them! And I thought that 
here at least—!”’ 

‘Well, they won’t worry you much,”’ retorted her 
hostess, feeling that the stranger had failed to appre- 
ciate one of the place’s chief attractions. ‘They live 
away over there on Kannicutt Lake, and there’s a big 
pine woods between.”’ 

‘*Pine woods sound very alluring.’’ 


said Genevra 


“Good 


ro- 


“It isn’t nearly so warm 


drive you over,’’ Mrs. 


‘Well, Lord, you 


asked the girl, stopping in 


Genevra was 


trying to make up for her unfortunate dismay. 
‘*Where are the woods?”’ 
‘Over there, down the road,"’ replied the woman, 


girl nodded and smiled, and 
‘*She wouldn't 
With which 


adding to herself, as the 
turned away in the direction indicated 
mind meeting up with one, I'll wager.”’ 


reflection on her guest’s mercenary spirit, she went 
back to her uncomfortable kitchen. 
The pine woods were wonderful. A thick mass of 


brown needles covered the ground, and little Japane se 
glimpses of the lake and sky were visible far off be 
tween the trunks &and boughs of the pointed trees. In 
the very joy of it, and pride in knowing herself a part 
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of it, Genevra laid herself down on the soft fragrant 
earth, and watched the sky do nothing, beyond the tree- 
tops 

She thought for a fleeting moment of the woman who 
found it tiresome to ‘sit all day in the house,”’ and was 
waiting for her doorstep to be roofed over before she 
solaced herself wit! little fresh air 
And then she hoped that no one but herself had ever 
thought or would ever think of coming to the pine 


1 the novelty of a 


woods. And thinking so, she fell asleep. 
A moment, an hour, a year later she woke with her 
And she started 


eves to the sky and voices in her ears 
tiresome life, 


up to assume the conventionality of a 
where lying on the good old earth is considered a piti- 
able lunacy or a degenerate pose. 

There were a man and a woman standing at some 
little distance, and they were looking at her. The 
woman's gown of filmy lawn and lace brought a little 


stab of longing into Genevra’s heart for her own lovely 


things, but it passed betore she even recognized it. 
Had she really considered it, she would have reali: 
that as she stood against the pines, in her pale-green 
cotton gown, with her reddish hair tousled and filled 
with pine needles, she seemed the very naiad of the 
spot, and that they looked at her 
bec2use they found her beautiful. 
‘Ask her if she knows the way,”’ 
said the woman in the gown that 
was never meant to be there, and 
her companion came forward at 
ence, with his hat and stick in one 
hand. Perhaps he could have ap- 
peared more alien had he carried 
gioves—it hard to say. 








‘I beg your pardon,” he said. 
‘We have lost our way. We are 
Mr. Courtnay’s guests. Can you 


tell us how we will most easily get 
back to his house?” 

Genevra looked from him to the 
woman, and then to him again. 

“I don’t know anything about 
the settlement, except that’ in a 
general way it is over there.’’ She 
pointed with a swing of her arm. 

‘The settlement?’ he wondered 
as she had previously done. 

“The millionaire settlement,’’ 
she amended. ‘*That’s what we call 
it,’’ she said, taking sides against 
them. 

‘‘How very amusing—have you 
never had interest enough to gu 


over there?’ 

The lady had joined him and 
stood listening. 

‘It never occurred to me,”’ said 


the girl, and forbore to say that 

her acquaintance with the entire 

place was not of a day’s length. 
The lady shifted her parasol to 


the other shoulder. ‘‘How very 
amusing,’’ she said, not very bril- 
liantly. 


Genevra felt the man’s eyes upon 
her, and knew that he expected her 
to return some of the interest and admiration he be- 
stowed. She therefore looked at the woman and said 
nothing. 

‘You could perhaps take us into the road?’’ the 
man suggested—more to entrap her glance than from 
any desire to be guided to that dusty place. ‘‘We could 
get our bearings from there, I fancy.”’ 

Genevra turned and looked at the way she had come. 
‘*Certainly,’’ she said, politely. 

‘You go and look, Carton,’’ said the white-robed, 
“it’s so dirty out there, and I'm nota bit practical.”’ 

Genevra had not expected this, but she could do 
nothing iess than silently to lead the way. 

“Charming part of the world down here, 
mah, following., 

“is it?” 

**Don’t you think so?” 

Genevra not analyze the perverse spirit that 
prompted her, bet merely yielded to its suggestion, and 
said vaguely, ‘‘When you live in a place all the time, 
you don’t notice much,"’ in as nearly H. Penniman’s 
despairful way as she could make it. 

be jolly dull,’’ said he, pleased with his 


” 


said the 


did 


“It must be 
success. 

“There's nothing jolly about it,’’ returned Genevra, 
as heavily literal as the oldest inhabitant. 

The man laughed a little. ‘‘That’s merely an expres- 
sion, an emphasis,”’ he explained. He had the graceful 
accent of an American who has been taught to speak 
his native tongue in a foreign country, and by the 
vibrance of his ‘‘r’s’’ it would seem to have. been Ger- 
many. 

‘There’s the road,’’ said the girl uncompromisingly. 

He did not intend to let her go. ‘‘Ah, now let us 
see,’’ he said, stepping out into the dust. ‘‘My eyes are 
so nearsighted—do you see anything of a square white 
tower?”’ 

‘‘Nothing’’—she slowly gazed around, in the general 
direction of the settlement. 

‘‘Nor of its red tile roof?’’ 

‘‘No—or—yes, isn’t that it? 

The man looked whither she was looking. ‘‘I be- 
lieve it is,’’ he agreed, forgetting his nearsightedness. 
‘That looks like the top of a Spanish tower, doesn’t it?”’ 

‘It may,”’ she assented indifferently. ‘‘ However, as 
you can see that it is Spanish and red, your eyes can 
see more than mine. And I would suggest that you 
are keeping the lady waiting.”’ 

He looked at her with some amusement, and she met 
his eyes with quiet insistence. ‘*‘You are worth better 
things than this,”’ she said to herself as she would have 
liked to say it to him. 

Then she turned a little. ‘‘I think you are safely 
placed now. aren’t you? Good-afternoon.”’ 

““You're not coming back into the woods?’’ he asked, 
taking off his hat again. 

‘Tam going home,”’ she said, ignoring his hand. 

‘‘And where is that?’”’ 
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‘‘Over there,’’ she replied, pointing vaguely toward 
the straggling line of farms. ‘‘Good-day.”’ 
‘Won't you tell me your name before you go? 
Carton Carragher, and very much in your debt.”’ 
He might veraciously have added many others to his 
list of creditors, and he thought of this and smiled. 
She was silent. 
‘*Won’t you tell me your name, my girl?” 
* “7 think not,’’ she said witi judicial deliberateness. 
‘Not even your own real name?” He refused to be 
offended, and was treating her as if she were a mere 


I am 


shy child. 

‘I think not,’’ she repeated. ‘‘Your friend is wait- 
ing.”’ 

And then with a bow and an amused smile he turned 
and went back into the darker woods, switching at the 
pine needles underfoot with his stick, and looking 
downward at the havoc that he made. 

That night Genevra fulfilled the expectations of Mr 
Penniman by going to her room about nine o'clock to 
write. He had put up for her during the day an im- 
mense shelf to be used as a desk, and at her request, 
having planed it off, forbore to paint it blue. On this 
she had put her seven-branch brass candlestick, which 





“Them gold letters, now," he said, ‘look like dandelions in green grass” 


had helped to make the suit-case so heavy, and a box 
which held her manuscript was opened for her by her 
host, quite secretly impressed. 

‘‘That’s a deal of writing,’’ he said, as he handed her 
up the clear-cut stacks of paper. ‘‘And here’s a lot all 
blank and white, ready for tragedy or comedy or wash- 
ing-lists.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Penniman!”’ 
splendid of you.”’ 

He but vaguely understood her. 

‘“That’s likely your religion, ain’t it? 
tatingly as he reached the door. 

“Yes, it is."’ Genevra laid her hand reverently on the 
white paper. 

‘‘T knowed—knew by the candlestick. You couldn't 
do that kind of work by a oil lamp, could you? I'd like 
to read something you’d wrote some day. Some of 
your religion. Fishin’ is my time for praying, some- 
thing the same,”’ he said. 

‘I'll send to town for my books. 
she said, ‘‘and you shall read them.’ 

‘‘Thank you, miss—’’ he was almost too pleased. 

He went down four or five of the immediate stairs 
before he could close the door. 

‘‘How long do you suppose it will take them books 
to get here?’’ he asked childishly. 

The books had arrived three days later, when Ge- 
nevra was herself inquiring for mail at the office. She 
went into the pine woods on her way back to read her 
letters, and remembered the woman in the garden- 
party costume and the man whose name was not un- 
known to her, and was glad they were not there. 

Her friend the editor had sent a little reminder that 
the manuscript ought to reach him within a week, and 
she reflected comfortably that she could easily finish 
all the alterations they had agreed upon within that 
time. There were letters from her friends, all re- 
directed by her woman at home, and all calling upon 
her to return and to abandon her eccentricities. ‘‘I 
would if you’d let me alone when I got there,’’ she said, 
slipping them into her pocket. And then, as she looked 
away at the patches of blue that were either lake or 
sky, and one could not tell which, her hand fell on the 
packet of books, and she lifted it into her lap, and 
untied the strings patiently. The thick paper wrap- 
pers opened like jaws and disclosed her two books, and 
their old Morris letters shone gold on their green sides. 
She opened the first and greeted it. Within were dear 
and well-known people, friends that she had lived with 
for a long time, friends that made her evenings won- 
derful by their presence, and her days dreamlike with 
visions and memories. That they were creatures of her 
own making seemed so preposterous that she put the 
idea away unthought. Here and there on the pages 
she found passages that she could scarcely remember 
having written. How could she make these people 
think and say things that it would never occur to her 
to do for herself? 


Her eyes danced. ‘‘How 


he said hesi- 


I've written two,”’ 


After a little she began to read—almost with tlie 
feeling of reading something quite new to her. And it 
occurred to her that the man of whom she had written 
and was reading was like this Carton Carragher, a man 
of town ways, with no ambitions, no beliets, no hopes, 
content with enough to eat and too much to drink, with 
artificiality in almost every form of expression—light, 
flowers, love, and complexion. She had heard his name 
in connection with these things as a leader of the men 
of these things, and she had seen how well he was qual- 
ified to bear the position by his attitude toward her in 
their meeting. 

And then, pondering the thing, she came to doubt her 
own work. The men in the page beneath her finger 
had been worthy of better things, had found a latent 
desire to accomplish better things, and had in a digni- 
fied, quiet way gone about to achieve them. Could a 
man like Carton Carragher be worthy of better things? 
She had in a fleeting moment thought so. If she could 
put him and her other man to the test together? 

The idea was an alluring one—it seemed dangerous, 
exhilarating, and profitable. She looked away at the 
idle sky and thought about it gladly and fearfully. 

Some few minutes later the familiar sound of a stick 
beating impatiently at the pine 
needles brought her back to more 
specific things. 

Carton Carragher was coming 
toward her over the brown earth. 

‘‘Are you lost again?’ she in- 
quired, rising and gathering up her 


books into the embrace of her 
arm. 
He stopped and bowed. ‘‘Oddly 


enough, not wholly so. 

‘I then am of no assistance. I 
was about to leave and will be- 
queath you the woods.”’ 

He looked at her curiously, un- 
consciously reminding her that she 
was not playing the rdle she had 
assumed. 

“T’m_= goin’ 
simply enough. 

‘*But you are of inestimable im- 
portance just where you are. You 
have been reading? ‘Tell me, you 
were not educated here.”’ 

“No, I wasn’t. But I suppose 
I would have been taught to read 
here, just the same.”’ 

She assumed the injured tone of 
a native. 

“Oh; 
taught you more 
didn’t they?” 

“Oh, fractions.’’ She could not 
resist it, nor the smile. 

“I mean they taught you that 
you are charming and pretty and 
quite too good for Northport?’’ 

‘They taught me not to be silly,”’ 
she replied with a fine imitation of 
bucolic sarcasm, by which he was 
completely deceived. 

‘‘What are you reading 

She handed him one of the books she was holding 
without any comment. 

‘‘It’s a new book, and your name isn’t written in it. 
Why don’t you wish me to know your name?”’ 

‘‘My name is Laura,’’ she replied, not wishing to 
seem to be coquetting with him; and, indeed, it was, 
though used only once in her life at her baptism. 

‘‘Laura,’’ he repeated, and his accent had never soft- 
ened his voice to better advantage. ‘‘Laura—it is a 
beautiful name.”’ 

‘You say it well—I like to hear you say it,’’ very 
unthinkingly and unwisely she said it. And then 
regretting bitterly the involuntary appreciation that 
let down all her barriers of reserve, she looked at him 
an instant and saw something like pleasure and triumph 
in his smile. 

She turned quickly away, her self-reproach growing 
bitter within her. 

‘I have never read this book,’’ he said easily, his 
very voice taking her by the shoulders and turning her 
around. ‘‘And I’ve read nearly everything at Court- 
nay’s. - Will you be so courteous as to lend me this?”’ 

She nodded, not quite so courteously as she might 
have, and he slipped the book into his pocket. 

‘‘T will return it, of course, very soon. Where do 
you live, quite definitely?” 

‘‘Penniman’s,’’ she replied, with an irritating know]- 
edge that she had reason to be angry more with herself 
than with him. 

‘*Penniman,”’ he said, as if to fix it in his memory. 
And coming quite near her, he added with many tones 
in his voice and many looks in his eyes: ‘tWhen we 
meet again I shall ask you why you like to hear me 
call you Laura.”’ 

And in his leaving that for their last word she knew 
with how great an artist she had to deal. 

And, ‘‘Oh, bother,’’ she said aloud to the empty 
woods a moment later, ‘‘he has taken the wrong book— 
it should have been this one.”’ 

But this one was turned over to H. Penniman that 
night and he marveled at its beauty. ‘‘Them gold let- 
ters, now,”’ he said, holding it off where his wife and he 
could both look at it, ‘‘look like dandelions in green 
grass—something,’’ witha dubious qualification. ‘‘And 
bound up so stiff and smooth.”’ 

“It’s the inside I want you to care for,’’ said Ge- 
nevra, at the door. 

“And don’t it seem queer,’’ said the man, without re- 
plying directly to her, ‘‘that here’s something that 
nobody can eat, nor wear, nor use, and yet you probably 
get considerable money for making it, a-setting up 
there easy at your candlestick, while I work out in the 
cold of winter and heat of summer, get up early every 
morning, have breakfast, dinner, and supper early so’s 
I can get up early again the next day, toil all a day for 
enough to live on so’s I'll be well enough to toil the 
next, and there ain’t any money in it nor beauty 
neither?”’ ; 


home,’’ she added 


undoubtedly. 
than 


But they 
to read, 
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“] think there’s a great deal of beauty in it,’’ said 
Genevra. ‘‘Come here.”’ 

He came and stood beside her, and as she held the 
door open for him, so it seemed she held wide another 
door shut between him and the beauty of life and work 
that brought the undisfigured face of Nature near to 
one. 

“Ves, yes,’’ he sighed. ‘Yet it tuk me four years 
to grow that grass for the moon to shine on.”’ 

“Ts it any the less precious for that?’’ she asked 
softly. And when she slipped away, he still stood there 
with the book forgotten in his big worn hand. 

Two more days of the week slipped by. Genevra had 
begun to dread the thought of leaving, and had laid 
plans with overburdened Mrs. Penniman and her 
heavily laden husband to come to them for a longer 
visit later in the year. 

H. Penniman stopped to look at her in her hammock 
as he started off to the hayfields with a newly emptied 
wagon. 

‘Finished the book last night,’’ he said loudly. 
“Don’t it beat all? I never knew a author before. 
Never expected to see one lyin’ in that there fishnet 
cradle. Gosh, but you gave it to that beau fellow. 
Made him light out about his business—eh? I tell you 
what, it stirred me up so, could scarcely sleep a wink. 
I kept fancying it were all real, and I wanted to go and 
take his hand and say, ‘You're all right, you are!’ 
Don’t it beat all how you could think up things like 
that?) Ever know a man like that?” 

“No,’’ said Genevra, with a stiffness about the throat. 
oT a 

‘Well, he was a corker—pretty rotten all through the 
first part. Shows what a blessing hard work is, eh?” 
He laughed his mournful laugh and started the horse 
heroically. ‘I want the other one t’ begin on to-night,”’ 
he called back over his shoulder 
as the cart lumbered away. 

Genevra swung the hammock 
lightly with her foot, and with her 
hands clasped under her head lay 
looking up into the fog that had 
clung heavily all morning to the 
treetops, and she was smiling. 
For the honest praise of the man 
had been much to her, critically 
valueless as it might be. 

Carton Carragher came upon 
her unexpectedly, as indeed he 
always did, and when she sat up 
more formally in the hammock, 
he was quite beside her. 

‘‘T have brought you the book,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and have come to ask 
you a question.” 

The assurance of conquest was 
in his eyes, and her blood smarted 
indignantly in her veins. 

“Did you like it?’’ she asked 
as coolly as her trembling voice 
would let her. ‘‘I s’pose you've 
read a lot and are up about litera- 
ture.” 

“T have read a great deal. I 
think my love of books—good 
books, for I can’t endure the 
trashy ones—is my one virtue. 
And I did like this book. It’s a 
little immature. I suppose this’’ 
—he turned the book over to look 
at the gilt letters—‘‘this Genevra 
Chartress is rather new at the 
business. I don’t think I ever 
heard of her before. Have you?” 

She was a little at a loss for her 
lie, but managed to evade it by 
saying in the pessimistic manner 
of her disguise, ‘‘How should I 
ever hear of any one?” 

“Then how, may I ask, did you 
come by the book?” 

“It was sent to Mr. Penniman.”’ 

‘*Penniman? Isn’t he your 
father?”’ 

‘No, he ain’t.’” The word was 
an effort, but her tone was final. 

Carragher felt himself distinctly 
ata disadvantage, standing before 
her as she sat at ease in the ham- 
mock. He sat down on the thin 
grass, taking his knees into his 
embrace, and after a quick scru- 
tiny of the tree behind him leaned 
his back against it. Miss Char- 
tress sniffed. ‘‘Mighty particular 
about your clothes,’’ she said. 

He refused to find her disagreeable. ‘‘I have to be,’ 
he answered with a laugh, ‘‘for I owe my tailor so much 
now it’s very possible he will refuse to trust me any 
more.”’ 

‘*Why don’t you pay him?” she asked with a flatness. 

‘‘Oh, there are so many more interesting things to 
spend my money on,”’ said Carragher. 

Miss Chartress looked at him steadily. She was won- 
dering at his extraordinary mental likeness to the man 
in the story. The sharp doubt of the reality of the 
character came to her again. She must know, she must 
test herself. She perceived when her absorption faded 
that Carragher was smiling at her. The teasing ex- 
pression of his face came to her suddenly, as one looks 
at the surface of a lake only at length to see the pic- 
ture mirrored there. 

‘*What are you thinking about?’ 

‘*You,’’ she replied readily. 

He pushed his hat back from his brow. 
said Carragher triumphantly. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t if you knew what I was 
thinking.”’ ; 

“Oh, don’t be cross,’’ he said disarmingly. ‘‘I'm in 
so jolly a » x0d, so awfully contented with myself and 
you.”’ 

She looked down at the book lying on her knees and 
turned a few pages. ‘‘You've read it?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, I’ve got another of her books indoors.”’ 


he asked. 


““T tke it,”’ 
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‘‘Then she is not so new at it as I supposed.”’ 

‘‘This may have been her first.’’ 

‘‘Of course,’ he said. ‘‘Did 1 bring it back in good 
condition?” 

She saw what was coming, but knowing ‘‘Laura’’ 
would not, merely nodded, waiting. ‘‘Then you will 
lend me the other, I am sure!”’ he begged. 

She trembled a little. Here was the moment come. 
Suppose she had been wrong? Suppose the whole 
long story on which she worked so hard should prove 
quite worthless? Then she pulled herself together 
almost angrily. There was nothing final surely in 
this test. 

‘“‘T will, of course.’’ She rose. 

‘*You are very good to me,”’ he said, getting promptly 
to his feet. She faced him for a moment, helplessly 
admiring. And then she turned alittle. ‘I think,”’ 
she made answer somewhat slowly, ‘‘I think everybody 
has been always, haven’t they, rather too good to 
you?”’ 

“i say?” 

It brought her back quite quickly to her part. The 
speech was rather out of character, and yet, as she 
swiftly considered, it might pass for an unconsciously 
sophisticated thrust. 

“T’ll get you the book,’’ she said with an assumed 
awkwardness, and went into the house. The voice of 
Mrs. Penniman, issuing from her mother’s room, gave 
Genevra a kind of satisfaction. There were no win- 
dows in that front room on the side toward the ham- 
mock. She did not know quite why it was a relief to 
think they would not see her visitor, but she did con- 
fess it was. She took the volume from its proud posi- 
tion in the centre of the table, and, standing with it in 
her hands, looke? out at him. He was swinging his 
stick languidly wo and fro, and smiling just a little. 
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He came a little nearer and paused effectively 


Yes, it was very evident that he was so awfully con- 
tented with himself and her! 

She went out to him, with her guarded intentions 
more alert than they had proved a moment earlier. 
She must play her part more carefully. 

As she put the book into his hands, he started slowly 
toward the gate, still, however, walking beside her as 
he opened the covers aimlessly. ‘‘Thank you, indeed,”’ 
he said. “I know it is going to interest me deeply, 
that is, if it’s as good a story as the other.”’ 

“‘T think it is,’’ she ventured. 

‘Better perhaps?”’ 

“Oh, I’m no judge of literature,’’ she said, quite in 
the way that seemed indigenous to the soil. He smiled 
down at her patronizingly. ‘‘You don’t have to be,” 
he said, and his eyes were somewhat bold. 

She stopped at the gate as if to bid him good-by, and 
although he pretended to ignore it so serenely, deep in 
a page or two of the novel, hoping perhaps to lure her 
into a walk with him, she so definitely had stopped that 
he was forced to recognize it. 

‘You won't stroll down to the pines?” 

‘I thank you, no,”’ she said. 

‘Then I must walk back to the house with you,’’ he 
responded, turning. She laughed a little. 

“It’s not really necessary,’’ she said, glancing back 
over the short distance they had traversed. 

“Oh, yes, it 1s,’’ he quietly insisted as she turned 


he asked. 
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with him. ‘‘You know I have a question to ask 
you.”’ 

‘‘A question?’ she repeated, wondering ina kind of 
panic it she had betrayed herself. There was but one 
chance of his actually knowing, that he had seen her 
name upon the wrappings of the books the day they 
came. And yet instantly she reassured herself, remem 
bering how carefully she had held it close to her. 

‘Yes, a question,’’ said Carragher, his voice taking 
on an earnest, lowered vibrance. It was superbly done, 
she had to acknowledge even in the midst of her won 
dering. They had quite reached the house again, and 
she without embarrassment pulled toward her a ragged 
branch of the forever blossomless rose-tree that stood 
—one could not say it grew—close to the door. 

Carragher’s voice was still soft, almost intimate. In 
spite of her knowledge of its artificial feeling, it did 
thrill her, it did please her sense. 

‘*How can I ask you when you turn your shoulder to 
me coldly?” 

She loosed the branch of 
‘“Why not?’ she said. 

‘I want to see your face, your eyes,’’ he 
‘‘when I talk to you.”’ 

She felt somehow disgraced to have to own his 
charm. ‘‘Well?’’ she said, lifting them with a fearless 
candor to his scrutiny, ‘‘ What is your question?” 

He came a little nearer and paused effectively. It 
cost her an effort to look him quite so steadily, so care- 
lessly, in the eyes. ‘‘Why do you like to hear me speak 
your name, Laura?’’ he said at last. He made the name 
a very real caress. She stepped back almost as if he 
had touched her, and, her foot slipping from the edge 
of the platform, lost her balance. He caught her with 
a tenderness, and then with a sudden ardor lifted her 
to his face and kissed her. An instant after he hada 
vision in her empty place still of 
her white, proud look, her angry, 
scornful mouth, and wide, sharp 
eyes. 

She had gone breathless into the 
house, and, to the amazement of 
her hostess and the invalid, rushed 
through the silent room that sep- 
arated her from her own outer hall. 
Up the steep stairs she stumbled, 
fell across her threshold, and flung 
herself down upon the bed. 

He had gone slowly, thought- 
lessly away into the pine woods 
And there he sat himself down in 
the place where he had found her 
sleeping. After a long idle while, 
living over again the moment of 
the kiss, now with a smile, now 
with a frown, he took the book 
again into his hands and opened 
it. It was the story of the worth- 
less man who took his measure 
and forsook himself. 

When H. Penniman came back 
at the end of a long day in the 
hayfields, it was with the feeling 
that something unusually, pleasant 
awaited him. “He went into the 
kitchen first, where supper was in 
the last stages of completion, and 
tidied himself to an unwonted de- 


thorns and turned to him. 


answered, 


gree, even putting a jacket over 
his suspendered back. He brushed 


carefully what hair he had—of late 
years it had evinced a regrettable 
tendency to recede from his fore- 
head and chin and hang back and 
front over his ears in a double 
festoon. 

Mrs. Penniman observed him 
stolidly. ‘*No need of prinkin’ up 
like that,’’ she told him when he 
had of course completed ail his 
perfection. ‘‘She ain’t coming 
down to supper.”’ 

‘*Ain’t comin’ down?" he echoed, 
with a disappointment in his face 
and voice that would have pleased 
her. ‘‘What be the matter? Is 
she sick?”’ 

‘*Dunno, I’m sure,’’ replied the 
woman, lifting the lid of the pot 
to see if the maltreated tea were 
boiling. ‘She came dashing 
through ma’s room out of the 
settin’-room as if somethin’ wuz 
chasing her, left both doors stand- 
ing open and went sprawling up 
the stairs.”’ 

‘‘Must hev hed an inspiration,’’ said Penniman, sol- 
emnly. ‘I’ve always heerd it takes ’em>kind o’ curi- 
ous, somethin’ like a fit.’ 

‘IT thought I heerd her crying,’’ said his wife. 

‘*Maybe it takes her so,’’ he said. ‘‘I hope she ain’t 
got nuthin’ troublin’ her. Wonder, now, if she left the 
other book of hern for me.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s on the settin’-room table,’’ replied Mrs. Penni- 
man over his shoulder as he started for the door 
found it in the hammock when | tuk it in. Don't for 
the land sake start to read it now, for here’s your sup- 
per, and the Lordee knows there ll be no feedin’ you or 
puttin’ you to bed once you begin.’’ 

He waited, faithful to her wishes. 

‘‘Seein’ she ain’t comin’ down, and don’t want nothin’ 
to eat, we might jes’ as well eat here right handy to 
the stove.’’ 

“It’s mighty hot,’’ he Comfort 
don't seem to enter into our programme, do it?—we just 
worry along getting things done, no matter how. ‘'N’ 
yet eating is classed among the pleasures, ain’t it 
~ “How much hay did ye git Mrs. Penniman 
who could not follow her husband’s philosophic turns. 

‘Test ’bout ’nuff to feed the mare,’’ said Penniman 
“T tell you what, Mary, when the Lord made Cape Cod, 
he made it outen remnants and pieces, and he used up 
all the scraps. The scraps is charming, no doubt about 
it. She showed me that even my straggling lawn was 


said, and yielded 


” asked 
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But there’s just enough—always 
And that means that you ‘do’ 
less than you'd like to 


| beautiful. 

just enough. 
with considerable 
have.”’ 

It was an hour later, when Mr. Penniman 
was deep in the ‘‘other book,”’ that Genevra 
stole softly down from her room and went 
unnoticed out into the night. She had a 
longing for the clean night air, so wet with 
fog. It seemed as if it might quench the fire 
of her lips, where the unwelcome kiss still 
burned, and perhaps the fire of her heart, so 
indignantly ablaze. She went across the 
wet grass to the wall, and swung herself up 
by a tree to sit there. Far out across the 
sandy stretch of monotony she could see the 
faint dark sea, with here and there the lights 
of cabins near the shore. The long sea grass 
which grew so willingly up to the very road, 
and would have grown up to the doorstep, 
had not her host waged so untiring a war on 
its advance and encouraged the timid army 
of alien and reluctant blades that held the 
contested ground, waved with hypnotic 
rhythm in the damp sea breeze, and showed 
a tarnished silver in the foggy moonlight. 

Genevra had been right. The night was 
soothing, full of faint tenderness and cooling 
touches. The world seemed very big, with 
its oceans and prairies of waving grass, and 
it seemed so largely capable of bearing her 
and all her troubles that she gave herself 
wholly to it like a tired child. She let its 
great still equilibrium engulf her, she let it 
loose her nervous tension, let it calm her 
straining rage. Very slowly she became part 
of the quiet night, part of the far dim mys- 
tery of sea. So thoroughly did the sense of 
poise fill all her veins that when she saw a | 
man she would an hour earlier have shunned | 
in an agonized shame coming nearer and 
nearer, she simply watched him come, and 
when he turned in at the gate as if to seek 
her at the house, she spoke to him quite 
easily. ‘‘I am here,”’ she said. 

He started, lifting his somewhat hanging 
head, and, led by the echoes of her voice, was 
soon beside her. He came quite near, on the 
inward side of the wall, and then he leaned 
his arms upon the stones and looked as she 
looked toward the sea. 

They stayed so silently, she wondering 
vaguely why she would not have him go. At 
last he began to speak, as she somehow knew 
he would, drawing a long, heavy breath, as if 
it were a draught ofa new life. 

‘IT have come back to you,”’ he said, ‘‘a dif- 
ferent man. If you were just a little older, 
you would laugh at that. I’m glad you don’t, 
because I have come to tell you what I could 
tell to no one who would laugh. I’ve led a 
wretched life, silly, bizarre, aimless, and 
profitless, and yet because there is some- 
thing in me that wanted better things, I have 
had moods of self-recrimination, and have 
paved many miles of hell with good inten- 
tions. I am rather glad, now, that I have, 
since they have taught me this is not a mood, 
not an evanescent struggling of my better 
self for recognition. I think I can talk toyou 
because you will not understand. I'm glad 
you can ‘t. I want to tell you what I’ve done. 
The day I saw you in the woods I thought 
you pretty. Then, because you held aloft 
from me, I found you interesting and attrac- 
tive. Then, because of these two things, I 
saw a possibility in you. I am telling you 
the dreadful, wrenching truth. I wanted to 
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make you love me. I didn’t mean you any 
harm, before my God, I did not. Siace I am 
telling you so bald a truth you may believe 
my every word. I was a jade od, weary man, 
and I found in you the infinite variety that i 
had thought exhausted. I thought that 1 
would try Arcadian romance, love you a lit- 
woo you well, make you love me as best 
I could, and leave you to regret me all your 
life. I had a fancy to manufacture for my- 
self one little dainty memory. I thought it 
would be vaguely sweet to think that you 
were sitting in this distant little place, dream- 
ing of me, believing me. I thought you 
might find happiness enough in knowing what 
it was to be wooed as none of your shepherd 
friends in Arcady will ever woo you, to out- 
weigh the loneliness of living on with merely 
memories of love. 

“And so I sought you out, and tried to 
a you—until the it one mad moment by 
the door when I was prompted to be over- 
bold because the weight of you was in my 
arms. 

“Since then the world has changed for me. 
I went away into the woods, half glad, half 
sorry for the kiss, and 1 have come back 
wholly sorry. Sorry, my God! Sorry not 
just for that, but for the whole of what it 
stands for in my life. And this is not a 
mood. I have been made to see! 
‘‘What was I—yesterday? A silly fool, an 
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indolent, careless, self-contented fool. I was 
the same to-day, until I read this book. | 
“The man that lives in here,’ he touched 
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the volume that he carried still, ‘tis I. Iread 
the pages with a growing sense of wonder- 
ment. It was like looking in a glass to see 
my own face, cruelly portrayed. I saw my 
shallowness, my worthlessness. Thank God, 
you can not understand the things I say to 
you, for I could not confess to you if you 
were wiser. And I must confess. Thank 
God, too, that I haven’t utterly transgressed 
against the spirit that 1s in me, have not too 
utterly destroyed the still small voice—no 
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longer still, no longer small indeed! What 
this man did, that I will do; what this man 
could, that I can do. I must, I must. 
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set myself a goal, and 1 will work toward : 
faithfully. 
book—she is my goal. 
her knowledge, I shall go to her and ask her 
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like her own story, 1am worthy the reward | 
of asking her to be my friend. 

“Lam going away to-morrow to begin my | 
task. I want before I go to know that you 
forgive me. I have told you all the truth. 
And I am sorry with a sorriness that should 
provoke your gentleness to ag me." 

The woman near him kept | ler eyes away. 

bee do forgive you utterly,” she said. 

‘And wish me well?” 
‘And wish you well.’ There was a silence. 
“How shall you find her?” } 

‘That, in itself, is easy. But I shall not try 
until my days have made a man of me. | | 
dream of her somehow as young—as if a | 
young girl could have done this work! I | 
dream of her as free, 1 dream of her—I dream | 
of her. If she were young, and she could un- | 
derstand, if she could be touched in her great 
heart by my desire, if she could love me at 
the end—” His voice ceased faintly, and 
the woman stirred. 

‘*Perhaps she will,”’ she said. 

He roused a little at her voice and stood 
erect. “She may be married, and she may 
be old, you know,"’ he said more lightly. 
‘But she is my dear saint just the same, and 
howsoever I find her she is mine in that.”’ 

He turned a little from her and came back. 

“You're good to listen, little girl,’ he said. 
“You'll let me keep the book? , | 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said. 

She watched him as he went away into the 
mist. 
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UNINTERESTING PEOPLE 


By MAURICE BROWN KIRBY 





HEY live in a quiet sort of a way 
In a quiet sort of a strcet, 
They don’t meet a great many people, nor 
Impress the people they meet. : \ 
The newspapers never mention their names, 
The world doesn’t care what they do, Copyright 1904 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
They never go in for anything much, | 








Recreate 


= lid 





re ae : eT Tr PR . poe : ey = 7 ng con années 5's aaaw 
! And their intimate friends are few. se ETTER than bogey” is more than most of us can do in golf; but it’s easy 
1 ; in clothes. Go to a good-clothes store. good “drive.” Ask for Hart 
O He never has had a favorite club, an : 7 e , tee 
A Though somebody said he might Schaffner & Marx clothes. If they've got ’em: good “approach;” if 
For a flat little nose on the window pane they haven't: a “foozle;” try another store. “Putt” the clothes on; you're 
Smitheddable | + Awaits him every night ; “down in three” if you play it right. 
INCORPORATED y And eight little fingers and two little thumbs Enter on your score card :—Hart Schaffner & Marx label is a small thing to 
=i Undo all the «vork of the comb, iia Nalin Milas hel Biel? ape 
Rade aa de ghtekwnd 4 wey look for, a big thing to find. Men's suits $15 to $35. 
| 
In his quietest sort of a home. Style Book sent for six cents; you need the book 


more than the stamps, 


, ‘© 


She doesn’t belong to a Woman's Club, 
She hasn’t a single fad, 

She spends her time with a blue-eyed lass Chicago Boston New York 

And a mischievous little lad. 


A Wonderful Chance for Live She never unraveled a Problem of Life, 
She doesn’t know lots of things, 


Men Everywhere She plays with the “kids” and works all day, 


If there are any of the readers of this paper : : 
who would be interested in a clean, legitimate, And most of the time she sings. 


high class proposition that will earn for them en 
anywhere from $20.00 to $50.00 per week, please He isn’t like most other husbands at all, 
ask them to cut this notice out and mail it to us. She isn’t like most other wives, 

We will send them full particulars of our offer 

which is very unusual and will appeal to ambi- And they never attempt to make a change 
tious men everywhere. No matter what your In the course of their quiet lives ; 


present occupation may be, it will pay you to in- f y nae 
vestigate our offer. This is no cheap fake or But once in a while they dress the “kids, 


unreliable proposition, we do not offer something And go to spend the day 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 



































for nothing; we have no extravagant claims to i ‘ 
make, we don’t want to sell you an “outfit,” but In a nice little quiet country spot en ort 
the proposition we have for an energetic, ‘ambi- In a nice little quiet way. 





tious man who is willing to give a fair measure of 
work for good pay, better ‘than he could earn at 
almost anything else, is such that we advise every @ 
man to write us. Our proposition cannot be sat- 
isfactorily presented in a small notice, but if you 
are interested, want. to improve your present 


position and get intoa high class paying business, The Triennial Conclave of the 


Winds Blow 


you can still be healthy and 
comfortable if your body is 


don’t hesitate, but cut this notice out and mail to . wnerly cte , » 
us today with your name and address. Address Order of Knights Templar peers rly protec ted by the 

AMERICAN WooLeEN Mixts Company, right kind of underwear. 
Washington Blvd. and Union St., Chicago, IIl. EVEN hundred and eighty-six years ago, Mode! B, 1904, 











so the records run, the order of Knights 

Templar was founded. For nearly ninety 
years the grand encampment, the governing | 

body of the order in America, has met in tri- 
ennial session, this year assembling in the 
city of San Francisco during the week of Lae 
September 5. is different from all others — 
This apse po a ——. “ec menage is a being made entirely of loops 

-one of the 2st in the world, b as 

only one of the oldest in the w« , but it ha —but costs no more. Agents 


9 Complete, $900. 

WRIGHT S Without Tonneau, $800. 

i) A man drove a Cadillac 

Health Underwear up the steps of the Cap- 
itol at Washington. He 


paid for his fun, but it 
was worth the money 
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Be fair preserved through the centuries a high per- : nike 
to your children and family. Protect them sonnel, so that the great gathering in San} [. sellit. W rite for our free book i to know the power of 
|) against the consequences of your death. You Francisco will be made up of a fine repre- Ni * Dressing for Health” J the Cadillac. 







need our booklet, “The How and the Why.’ 
We insure by mail 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


sentative body of men. About twenty- five hichwalin » whole story. | it 7 
thousand Knights will be present, coming on ee | I Sitite for itustrated booklet L. wich tis 
many spec ial trains from all quarters of the Wright’s Health Underwear Co. | i nearby agency whereit may be seen and tried, 
country. They will represent forty-three 75 Franklin St., New York Cadillac Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 
grand jurisdictions, each jurisdiction usually “ | Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufrs. 
comprising a State. The total membership 5 me ae 
is, in round numbers, 150,000. a — 
Twenty-one years ago the grand encamp- 


in ° batteata?? ment of the order met in San Francisco, but | ; . 
Farms In Bluegrass Virginia the San Francisco of to-day, now crowding Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
































AVE for sale large and small farms, country estates, | fast on to a half-million of people, is quite a , 
I | Pe Brs Engraved in Correct Form and Style. Write for Our Samples and Prices 


dairy and fruit farms, colonial mansions, etc. Our | different city. These Californians do things . ~ 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY, 155-157 Wabash Av., CHICAGO 


beautiful “Virginia and Carolinas,” illustrated, showing | with a lavish hand. Their generosity is of 

photos of buildings, crops and landscape views, sent post- . . ; } ; 

paid for 25 cents; handsomest farm catalogue ever issued, the ample type —it has the oreadth of their 

SOUTHERN FARM AGENCY, Lynchburg, Va. | S€@: the sweep of their mountains, the plen- | 
teousness of their glorious sunshine. Think , 

of five trainloads of flowers, ten cars to a THE WORLD'S HEADQUARTERS FOR 


i se -corations < : ce ~a4) ‘ 
Hovgjets for the wives of the membersot the | | ELECTRIC NOVELTIES and SuPPLIES A merciful man 


order; of the distribution of some twenty If It’s Electric We Have It. We Undersell All. : Gh | : 
thousand cartons of raisins; of barrels, liter- euecevaal ae < ania 1S me rcitu to h 1S 
ally barrels, of cream and carloads of straw- ; 




















Battery Table Lamp - 3.00 








Our 96 page 







illustrated catalogue of berries,replenished every day and distributed Battery Hanging lamp - 1 > 39 
Guns, Ammunition and Sportsmen’s supplies free of all charge to all who will come; of the an ag baa nae 1.00 ta ce H e uSes 
Bey. on) Secce Gn Sia Conia ee spending of some eighty thousand dollars in Misstile Carstane Sanne 5.00 A " ; 
CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York City | public street decoration, to say nothing of Hylo Turn-down Lamps - — .60 


$8.00 Medical Batteries - 
$12.00 Belt with Suspens’y * 
Telegraph Outfits - - | 
Battery Motors - 1.00 to 12.00 || 
Bieyele Electric Lights - | 


many other thousands of dollars to be spent 
ina private street and house adornment. For 
weeks the choicest flower growths of half a 
| dozen counties surrounding San Francisco 
| will be held in readiness to supply the flowers 





Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. 





400 2nd HAND TYPEWRITERS 

No. 21 ‘sm it ths, INO. 6 senthgtens $48. 

All makes, from $12 up to ®60. ie 
; We Buy, Sell, Rent and “ 











Pocket Flash Lights - 





$3 Electric Hand Lantern 























otcnanes wy filael Deeg ra | for the decorations. | Necktie Lights 
ship, on approval, Ree kuarinialions bon The Knights Templar are just the sort of | Send for free book. Agents wanted Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold ever 
catalogue and big bargain list. vi stuff out of which to make a splendid parade, | , 7 : here. The J. B. Will ibury, C 
oe pone AY N s q l 1 are : W S v : where. he . 3, ilams Co,, Glastonbury, Conn 
is agen's. ROCKWELL BAR zB and a parade is the central public feature of OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 





‘ co, 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 









































§ A Genuine Triumph 


a touring car 

of strength and power, built on graceful, modern lines, 
with a double opposed motor of 16 I 1. P. for $1200. Not an 
experiment, but a car that has been built after several years 


HIS is what you have been waiting for-—— 


of careful thought and study. The 1905 model is now 
ready—strong, noiseless, handsome, easy to operate and 
Has a roomy detachable tonneau, seating three 
persons, divided front seat. The pressed steel frame in- 
sures strength and rigidity. Canopy and glass front fur- 
nished for $100 extra. A machine whose appearance and 
performance you can be proud of. Immediate delivery. 
Catalog sent on request. 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


control. 
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In the 
PARK 


The above picture is from a snap-shot of the latest and greatest 
product of the great Pope factories, the 1904, 24 horsepower four 
cylinder Pope-Toledo, price #3,500, It has greater horsepower 
for weight than any other. more speed, more style, is casier to 
control, and has absolutely noiseless engines. 


Our 1904 catalogue will interest any one who 
would like the details of construction that has 


brought about the above results: 











POPE MOTOR CAR CO. _ i080 Cenirat Ave, Toledo, Ohio. 


Members of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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sand 


drill 








every triennial meeting. 
tember 6, some on foot representing the crack 
in brilliant uniforms. 
coal-black horses will be used and forty bands 


of music are to enliven the parade. 
Thirty acres of floor space in a huge build- 


HENRY BATES STODDARD 


Grand Master of the Order of Knights Templar 
for the past three years 


Fully twelve thou- 
uniformed men will be in line on Sep- 


corps of the country, some on horseback 
Over seven thousand 


ing called the Mechanics’ Pavilion are set | 


lisple 


of de 


trophies for the contestants. 
| trophies are to be quite elaborate and beau- | 


| tiful. 


park 





lofty 


1of A 
| shovelful of earth tor the foundation was 
thrown by President McKinley, and the monu- 


ment 


An 


land, 


King 


By 
of Ch 


three 


gener 





rp 


Ele 
| put toa severer test for illumination than in 
| the preparations for the street lighting by 
night. 
thousand electric 
gether with many thousands of Chinese and 

Japanese lanterns, while designs symbolical 

of the order are to be everywhere displayed | 
outlined in brilliant colors. A_ beautiful 


The business meetings of the conclave will 
be held in Golden Gate Hall, while the gen- | 
eral headquarters will be at the Palace Hotel, | 
which is being handsomely decorated for the | 
occasion. | 


ceedings of the conclave for presentation to 


printed on vellum, the cover of hand-wrought 
silver bearing a knight in gold with a cross 
in crimson. 
der of silver studded by silver nails,and in 
the centre the seal of California. 


deputy grand master, Sir George M. Moulton 
ter, the head of the order for the following 
dence, 
of deputy grand master, and Sir William B. 


Melish of Cincinnati, Ohio, will become grand | 
ralissimo. 





for the uses of the order and for the 
ying of the riches of the State. The 


competitive drill, one of the distinguishing 
events in every conclave, is to be held in a 
vast open space in Golden Gate Park, one of 
the show places of the city. 


Many thousands 
yllars have been set apart to provide 
Some of these 
| 
ctricity perhaps will never have been 


More than one hundred and fifty 
lamps will be used, to- 


in the centre of the downtown por- 


tion of the city is allotted as the focal point 

of the illumination. | 
of pillars it is to be converted into a court of 
honor; 
pearance. 


By means of colonnades | 


the whole will present a striking ap- 
In the centre of the park stands a 
monument to commemorate the victory 
dmiral Dewey at Manila. The first 


was dedicated by President Roosevelt. 


A Book for King Edward 


interesting feature of the occasion is to | 


be the participation of a number of repre- 
sentatives of the Sir Knights of England, who 
are specially commissioned by King Edward, 
the head of the order in Great Britain. They 
are to appear in behalf of the Great Priory of 
England and Wales. 
presence and of the head of the order in Eng- 


In recognition of their 
they will be given a record of the pro- 


Edward. It is to be a massive book 


The reverse cover to be ar a bor- 


virtue of the right of succession the 


icago, Illinois, is to become grand mas- 


years; Sir Henry W. Rugg of Provi- 
Rhode Island, will succeed to the office 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GEORGE M. MOULTON 


Grand Master of the Order of Knights Templar 


for 1904-1907 
Photograph by Bertaud & Packsches \ 




















The Florsheim is the essence of 
shoe satisfaction—a shoe that 
conforms perfectly to the foot’s 
every line, bench-made, with the 
shape that stays, faultless in its 
style, grateful in its comfort. 

Made of specially selected 
damp proof leather, on over 200 
different styles of foot-form lasts, 
the Florsheim is a delight to the 
man who is looking for perfect 
foot-wear. We can fit almost any 
shape of foot. 

Most Florsheim styles sell for 
$5.00. You cannot get more style, 
more comfort, no matter what 
you pay. i 

FRE eed rite for on ur be oklet, * ‘The Flor- 
sheim Way of Foot Fitting.’ Facts that will 
inter oy every Ki wearer. If you can- 
not get the Florsheim at your dealer’s, send 


us his name and we will make a pair spec- 
jally for you. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, U.S.A. ® 
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ENGRAVED 
WEDDING- 
ONS TATIONS| 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED ——ea 


Delivered anywhere in the United States. Highest quality in paper and 
work and latest styles of engraving. Write for samples and details 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 1107 MAIN, RICHMOND, VA 

















Its care and management. Pic- 
tures of all the breeds. Reports 
of fairs, horse shows and meet- 
ings, by best writers, published 
weekly in The Breeder’s Ga- 
zette, Chicago, Ill, $2 a year. 
Sample copy free if you men- 
tion this paper. Liberal terms 
to subscription agents. 





“ Pictorial et dena New 
for Photographers” 


SAMPLE copy 10 CENTS, wer Fre 


running in 


“ ——— 
Stamford, Conn. 





ASTHMA CURED AT HOME. Information free. Ad- 


ess Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 











LEARNING THINGS 
We Are All in the Apprentice Class 


When a simple change of diet brings 
back health and happiness the story is 
briefly told. A lady of Springfield, Ill. 
says: ‘‘After being afflicted for years 
with nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four years ago that left 
me in such a condition that my life was 
despaired of. I could get no relief from 
doctors nor from the numberless heart 
and nerve medicines I tried because I 
didn’t know that the coffee was daily 
putting me back more than the Drs. 
could put me ahead. 

“Finally at the request of a friend I left 
off coffee and began the use of Postum 
and against my convictions I gradually 
improved in health until for the past 6 or 
8 months I have been entirely free from 
nervousness and those terrible sinking, 
weakening spells of heart trouble. 

“My troubles all came from the use of 
coffee which I had drunk from childhood 
and yet they disappeared when I quit 
coffee and took up the use of Postum.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there 1s nothing marvelous about it— 
only common sense. 

Coffee 1s a destroyer—Postum is a re- 
builder. That’s the reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, ‘*The Road to Wellville.” 




















A Sterling Staple 


Things of sterling quality, standard 
value, the first sought and bought 
are staples. 








Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 





par-excellence, is 
the staple whiskey 
of America. With 
universal popu- 
larity at all the 
most popular 
places there is 
one remark only 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


WM LANAHANG® SON: 


ea “Hunter 
i of Course” 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















C AGATE NICKEL: iL-SIEEL 


Look for the BLUE LABE LABEL pasted on every 
piece guaranteeing the enamel 


FREE FROM POISON 


Why the manufacturers of AGATE NICKEL- STEEL 
WARE do not have touse poisonous ingredients, 
is explained in booklet free to any address. 
IF SUBSTITUTES ARE OFFERED WRITE US. 
DEPARTMENT AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES EVERYWHERE SELL THEM 
LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG.(O0. 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON 























Southern California 


For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 








culture is the greatest money 


at 
on earth! 








maker $10,000 
made on a quarter With 
my method suc is certain. 
I started 4 vears ago. Have 


sold $6,500 worth. You can do as well. I tell you how for 5 cents. 
I expect a letter from you. Write me teday. 


T. H. SUTTON, 560 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 








AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $250 
a Month Selling 


KNIVES w« 


Parker & Davis Pictures, 
underneath 
les, finely 





N OVELTY 


Roosevelt & Fairbanks and 


also your name, address, photo, lodge emblem, ete., 
handles. Style 118 (like cut) 3% in. long, 2 bl 
tempered razor steel, $1.00. Cat ‘shows many styles 

Send 2c stamp for great Peas Offer to ‘Agents. Big 
profits—good commission paid. Exclusive territory 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, ‘Canton, Ohio 
show you how toearn $3 a day 


$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish the 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee that you can 
earn $3 for every day's work. Write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1106, Detroit, Mich. 

















Send us your address and we will 





WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT ° 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
all schools a colleges furnished without charge. 

CAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
Chicago, Ill. 





E 
1s25" Fisher Building - - 4 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order 
Business at home. We tell you how. Money coming in 

aily. Enormous profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and FREE particulars. 
C. W. KrurGer Co., 155 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PREF in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 








fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


ose SCHOOL QUESTION? | 








| supports can come to his aid. 





| 


| which 
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The Manassas Maneuvres 
By CAPT. JAMES A. MOSS, U.S.A. 


HERE will be in the vicinity of Manassas 

the first week of September five thou- 

sand regular and twenty-one thousand 
State troops, forming the largest military 
camp ever established in this country in time 
of peace. But it is not intended that this 
large body of men shall be merely a display. 
The encampment and maneuvres are arranged 
by the Government to provide for the hardest 
and most necessary kind of work known in 
the education of the soldier—the getting out 
into the field and there putting into practice 
the theories of the classroom under the sim- 
ulated conditions of actual war. For two 
weeks the regular troops will have the op- 
portunity of acting together in bodies larger 
than the companies and battalions of the 
army posts; the officers will be given an op- 
portunity to handle the larger bodies. 

We have had many hard lessons to learn 
that an army on paper and an army in the 
field are two separate things. Even far more 
than any other profession, that of the military 
1s one which can not be taught in theory, and 
it was for that that the General Staff arranged 
the scheme of annual inaneuvres: to teach 
men by experience how to take care of them- 
selves in the field, and to teach officers how 
to handle and care for large bodies of men on 
large and diversified areas, not by telling 
them about it in lectures and with books, 
but by giving them the men to handle and to 
take care of, thus agquainting them with the 
possibilities and difficulties of actual war. 
Aside from the line officers, to whom the ex- 
perience wili be of inestimable value in this 
way, each staff corps—the quartermaster'’s, 
which moves and clothes the army; the com- 
missary, which feeds it, and the other staff 
departments—will have the opportunity to 
learn by experience the labor attending the 
care, transportation, and supply of large 
bodies of troops. 


Regulars and Militia 


Since the Spanish War it has been decided 
by all who have taken an interest in studying 
the remedy for an obvious defect that the 
militia of the States were not in proper shape 
to fit in as a second line of the national de- 
fence. The Dick Militia Act was designed to 
produce the remedy. Under its provisions 
the militia are organized and armed just like 
the regulars. Their participation in the an- 
nual maneuvres is a second step in the crea- 
tion of a second line of defence. 

In order .to produce as far as possible the 
actual conditions which would prevail in time 
of hostilities, the regulars and the militia, all 
under the command of Major-General H. C 
Corbin, are to be divided into two hostile di- 
visions. General Fred. D. Grant, who is a 
son of the great Civil War leader, is to com- 
mand the division near Manassas, and Gen- 
eral J. Franklin Bell the other, which will be 
camped twelve miles away, near Thorough- 
fare. The territory in between is about 
ninety square miles. 

The first few days will be devoted to recon- 
noissance, patrolling, and regimental 
brigade drills, after which outposts wiil be 
established and maintained without interrup- 
tion, day or night, until the termination of 
the maneuvres. The last four days of the 
maneuvres will be devoted to the solution of 
two tactical problems, each of which will 
take twodays. The essential feature of each 
is, of course, so arranging the conditions that 
the nature of the attack will call for ma- 
neuvring within the limits of the leased land. 
With this end in view the ‘Blue’ army, 
is General Grant's, will, in the first 
problem, be called upon to defend Washing- 
ton from the attack of a ‘'Brown" army, of 
which General Bell's force at Thorouglifare 
is the advance, guard, and the remainder of 
which is supposed to be marching up the 
Shenandoah. 

War of the **Blue’’ and the ** Brown" 

The main body of the ‘*Blue”’ army is sup- 
posed to be at Fairfax Court House, while 
General Bell's supports are theoretically at 
Front Royal and Strasburg. General Grant 
will try to attack and destroy Bell before his 
The second 


problem transfers the initiative to the 
“Brown” army, which has by this time a 
heavy support at Salem. The “Blue” army 


has a base at Annandale. 

This is the first year in which maneuvres 
have been attempted upon so large a scale, 
and the site in Northern Virginia is eminently 
suitable for the most liberal “practical test the 
maneuvre theory has had. The site upon 
which two battles and a dozen skirmishes 
were fought during the Civil War forms al- 
most an exact rectangle, twelve by eight 
miles, with the long side running east and 
west. The western side lies in the Bull Run 
Mountains, and the middle of it is nicked by 
Thoroughfare Gap, 
Jackson made his famous march to outflank 
Pope in 1862. Gainesville, near where both 
battles of Bull Run took place, is in almost 
the exact centre of the rectangle, and it is 
where General Corbin will have his head- 
quarters. Manassas Station is in the south- 


| eastern corner, and the stream of Bull Run 


cuts the northeastern corner. The Warren- 
ton turnpike, which was the road to fame of 
so many of the great soldiers of the Civil 
War, forms the northeast and southwest 
diagonal of the site. 





Burnett's Vanilla Extract 
best, and the best is none too = for your food 
Insist on having Burnett’s.— 


is the 
and drink. 


Milk Mixtures 
many times dangerous in that the milk 
may become tainted. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is absolutely safe, being rendered sterile in the pro- 
cess of preparation, As a general household milk it is 
superior and always available.—Adv. 
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through which General | 
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Sent Free 


Write today for catalogue 


upon application 


onderful Mandolin and Violin 
Values 


Everything in Musical 
Instruments at lowest 
possible prices 


Solid Rose Wood Mandolin and Complete Outfit $4.95 
F351 —Here is the greatest value ever offered in a mandolin out 
fit. The mandolin itself is worth more than double the price which 
we ask for the complete outfit and could not be purchased from 





and | 








these edges. 
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saddle, 


become 
difficult music a 


picks; one 
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trying it, 
every respect, 





Complete Violin Outfit $3.95 


F352—This h 
for the requirements of violin players who desire to 
lass instrument complete with all the accessories for a reasonable 
price. We recommend this outfit in every respect and guarantee 
it to be equal to outfits usually sold from $8 to $12 by other 
dealers. This outfit consists of one high-grade Stradivarius model 
violin. This violin is made especially for us in Germany by one of 
the leading manufacturers of high-grade instruments. It is made 
of the finest selected well seasoned wood, fine sounding spruce 
top, inlaid purfling around edges, solid ebony trimmings. The 
violin is beautifully shaded and highly polished. We ship this 
violin in an all wood violin case, case is lined throughout and 
finished with lock and key, handle and hooks. We include in 
this outfit, one Brazilian wood bow with ebony frog, one set of 
best German strings, one violin tuner (set of four pipes), one 
large cake of Vuillaume rosin. 


A Free Instruction Book 


an expert performer on this instrument, 
music at sight. 

We send you this outfit with the 
you are not Satisfied with it in every respect after 
examining it and trying it, you can return it to us 
at our expense and we will refund your money. 


Price complete . . . 


handsome violin outfit has been made up especially 
secure a first 











an incredibly short tfme, 
playing the 


* THE BIG STORE 





We have 
no branch Houses. 
No agents. Write only to 
18th and 19th Sts., 
New York City, N.Y. 


shipped by us with the 
agreement that 

if you do not find it satisfactory in 
you can ship it back to us at 
our expense and your money will be refunded. 


Price complete . . 


which teaches you scientifically, 
to become 
most difficuit 


distinct understanding that if 


$5" 


ACITY IN ITSELF 


(OPERG. 


your local dealer for less than $12.00 
made of solid rose 
with white holly strips between; 
Edge and sides are 
around the edges; 
It has a beautiful French piano polish, 


It has nine 
whit 
bound with whit 
the sound hole i 


wood. 


neck with rose wood veneered head piece; 
with raised frets and pearl position dots. 

head piece is bound with celluloid guard plate, 
nickel plated patent head 
strument of which any professional player might well be 
We include with this outfit 


A Free Instruction Book *"' 


an expert performer on this instrument, playing the most 
t sight. 

Also fine canvas case 
mandolin tuner (set of four pipes). 
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distinct un 
after exam 
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8"419"STS,, 


NEW YORK CITY.NY. 


steen small and two large ribs 


nickel plated tail piece; 


to $14.00. The mandolin is 
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Catalogue containing 
everything in 
Musical Instruments 
FREE 


upon application. 
Write for it TODA 
aed 




























Luxury has little charm when 
expense permits only occa- 
sional indulgence. 


“SMOKE UP” STOGIES my 


are an every-day luxury at an 
every-day price; the purest and 
best tobacco, nothing added. 





Ww 


Suppose you send 25c. 
for a sample box of 12 





mail only—50 for/ once. 
100 for $2.00. 


Smokers are 


For sale by 

$1.00 
“Smoke Up? 
CLARKSBURG STOGIE CO. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
r) Booklet Free. 
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Fine Perfect Stones 


WILL send a lac 


lies’ or gent’s ring set with 


14 kt. pure white diamond to any honest person, for 


inspection, express prepaid. 


Don't hesitate to order at 


All we require from you as security is a simple 


) per m nth. 


conditional sale agreement, as per terms above indicated. 
You may safe sly send first ye ent in advance, or if you 
pre fer we wili forw ard ring ( 
oe dat the rate of $6‘ 


O. D. $10.00; balance to be 
WE SELL WATCHES THE 


‘HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO.—Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry, 


148 L 151 State Street, CHICAGO. 





WAY. Catalorue No. Ll 1 upon request. | 














For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be 
strengthened; for the careful physician who requires purity; for everybody 


who knows a good thing. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 














of Memory’s Mail Course 


Increases 


Simple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
giving b <7] 
ie 


business capacity and social prestige by 
an alert, ready memory for names, faces, details 
of business, study. Develops will, capacity tor 
thought, concentration. Booklet and trial copy- 
righted exercise FREE. Write now. Thou- @ p 
sands of Successful Students. B rec 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
771 The Auditorium Chicago 











tly indicates 





A Profitable Pencil 


may be used for ordinary business 
gives a beautiful copy—better than ink. 


‘ee 


yet 


Dixon's 


Eterno 


WRITES BLACK 


COPIES 


the right pe 


PURPLE 


Sold by stationers, with or without 
nickeled point protector. 
ixon's Pencil Guide, indexed by vocations, cor 


neil for your use, Sent free. 


Dept.AQJOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00. , Jereey City, N.J. 








GINSENG a, 


trom half acre. 
or Farm, 


000,00 made 





nd ate ull about it Bekins 





| McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, ‘JOPLIN, MO. | 973; 


“Reduced Rates ;" "ir 


anual sd. "Ship 


Washington Street, 


ping Co., 


Colorad 


Chicago. 
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Fine Violin 
Catalog 


Sent Free Upon Request 


To anyone in the market for a 
violin, we will send our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue, ‘‘Fine 
Old Violins.’’ This is the stand- 
ard work of the kind, and con- 
tains a vast amount of informa- 
tion upon violins and violin 
makers. It quotes the lowest 
prices ever named on violins of 
| fine tone quality. Send for a 
copy and make a study of the 
subject before buying. Our violin 

collection is the largest in America 
and embraces violins of all grades 
| ranging from desirable new copies, 
Stradi- 


to great masterpieces of 

varius and Guarnerius. 
Several Violins sent for selection. 
Violins shipped everywhere. 
Time Payments may be arranged. 














48 Adams St., “Chicago 




























WITH EVERY PAIR OF 
insurance 
expense of darning. 
darning if worn six months 
fit better, feel better and wear 
to live up to such a good guar- 
the following fast colors: Tan, 
with White feet. 
dium or heavy). Sold only in 
six pairs for $1.50. We pay 
{TRADE MARK} 


You Geta 
Holeproof 
against the 

We guarantee that ‘‘HOLE- 

alternately. 

better—because they are bet- 

antee. 

(light and dark), Black, Pearl, 
Holeproof Sox are made in 

lots of 4 pairs for $2.00. (2) 

shipping charges, 

HOLEPROOF 


Guarantee 
S It is your 
trouble and 

PROOF SOX” will need no 
Holeproof Sox look better, 
ter. That’s why we can afford 
Holeproof Sox are made in 
Navy Blue, and Black Jegs 
two grades, (1) Merino (me- 
Cotton. Solid only in lots of 

Holeproof Sox 

HOSIERY CO. 














An in- Dept. B 
teresting 472-482 Kala- 
Booklet about mazoo St. 
Holeproof Sox 

MILWAUKEE 


sent free on request. 

















































The Man Who Knows 


goes duck hunting with a MARLIN 
repeating shotgun. He finds MAR- §f 
LIN accuracy and MARLIN buoy- | 
ancy and ease of handling of con- 

siderable help when they fly fast. ff 

The unique MARLIN breech-bolt, ff 
that shuts out rain and water 
and keeps the shells dry, is ff 
another thing to consider, ff 

along with the solid top and §f 
- side ejector. 
od *) The MARLIN 12-gauge is | 

7) «made for both black and 
y Y+ smokeless powders, and to 

‘ take heavy loads easily. It ff 

has '; less parts than any other 
repeating gun and handles very 
fast. A famous gun for hard usage 

and all weathers. 

There’s a lot of invaluable gun information in our cat- 
alogue (300 illustrations). It’s free for 3 stamps postage 
with our Experience Book, which tells many vivid 
tales of MARLIN prowess. 

THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
No. 17 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


























Let us make you a nineties for 
heating your residence or build- 
ing either by steam or hot water 


We can furnish you with plans and all neces- 
sary material so that any ordinary mechanic 
can install same. 


Our prices are very reasonable 


Send usa rough sketch of your plans with 
measurements, and we will make 
you a proposition for furnishing 
the outfit complete. We will save 
you at least 25 per cent. 

ASK FOR BOOKLET No. H—162 
On heating and plumbing material 
ADDRESS 
SHICAGO H. W. CO. 
Thirty-fifth and Iron Sts. 
CHICAGO 



















Do You Want a 


PIANO Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Uprigat Pianos returned from renting to be dis- 
posed of at onve. ae include Steinways and twenty other 
well known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from new 

great discount. 


yet all are offered at a 
Uprights as low as $100. Also beauti- 
ful New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 
and $165. A fine 'n- samen at $290, 
fully equal to many 00 pianos. 
Monthly paymenis accepted. Freizht rates vos low. Write 


for list and particulars. m make a “— saving. Pianos bear 
our guarantee, 1) ustrated Pieno Krok Fr 


LYON & HEALY 


67 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
World’s largest music house ; sells Everything known in Music. 























Would You Like a Strictly High Grade, First Water 


DIAMOND ? 


Our special offer this month is a small lot of EXTRA FINE pure 
most dealers called blue white), ABSOLUTELY 


white (by 
PERFECT DIAMONDS. Each one a gem and positively a 
grade finer than anything shown by any other catalogue house, 
May we send one express prepaid for your inspection ? 
Price, $75.00. Terms, $15.00 when accepted and $7.50 per 
month, or $69 all cash. This size is right for an engagement 
ring or for men’s wear. By the ‘‘Marshall Method’’ you 
must be satisfied or it costs you nothing. 
Our Diamond Book explains many iuter- 

VALUABLE esting things about diamonds and quotes 
Diamond Bookj prices current before the advance. 
FREE NOW | “end for one to-day, before quotations are 
withdrawn. 
GEO. o = “sagen _(Ine.) 

Hyde, Pres. True, Sec. 
* Seteanbons Memorial ‘Building 
Reference—First Natl. Bank, Chicago. 














Dept. ul Chicago 











USE ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. Your feet 
feel swollen, nervous and damp, and get tired easily. 
If you have smarting feet or tight shoes, try Allen's 
Foot-Ease. It cools the feet and makes walking 
easy. Cures swollen, sweating feet, ingrowing nails, 
blisters and callous spots. Relieves corns and bun- 
ions of all pain and gives rest and comfort. Try it 
to-day. Sold by all druggists and shoe stores for 
2c. Don’t accept any substitute. Trial package 
FREE. Address, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 








| A enero 
Ls Or Fee Returned _ 


to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Samp. Copy Fres. 














EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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IN HASTE: TAKE 


THE 
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| she spoke as though there was more she 
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| CLOWN 








FACTS AND FANCIES 


The Proper Reply 


Jack. ‘‘What did your father say, darling, 
when you told him my love was like a broad 
and rushing river?”’ 


Mabel: ‘He said, ‘Dam it.’ ”’ 
8 8 
Doctor’s Advice 
S my husband's case serious, doctor?” 
“It is very grave, madam. I have left an 
opiate.”’ 


‘‘How often shall I give it to him?” 
‘‘He needs absolute rest and quiet. 
give itto him. Take it yourself.” 


8 8 


Don't 


Feminine Affection 


Miss Passay: ‘‘When he proposed to me | 
tried not to Jet him see any encouragement 
in my fac “e. But he did.’ 

“Read between the lines, 


I suppose.’ 


8 8 
A Fateful Hiatus 


‘ = S—"’ He had been waiting for that lit- 
tle word and his heart beat faster as it 
trembled on the rosy lips. 


‘ ” 


‘Yes— 
How he longed to take her in his arms, but 


wished to Say. 
*Yes—’’ she continued, 
ised to be another'’s.”’ 


8 8 


SHIPWRECKED 
By Margaret Jewett 


A MAN stood on a lonely isle, 
A shipwrecked sailor he, 

While all about him roared and crashed 
The angry, restless sea. 

The waves dashed high, as rose the tide 
With deafening, maddening glee— 

“Alas !"" exclaimed the shipwrecked man, 
“I guess it’s up to me.” 


8 8 
A Good Book 


HERE goes a man with a very interest- 
ing history,’’ remarked the bookseller 
reminiscently, as he watched a picturesque- 
looking old bookworm leave the shop.” 
‘‘Indeed,”’ put inacasual customer. ‘How | 
do you know that his history is so interest- | 
ing?” 
“I just sold it to him—‘Macaulay’s. 


8 8 
The Honest Barber 


“terday, | prom- 





an) 


HAVE yet to hear of a more candid man 

than one in business ina little town along 
the Hudson River,’ said Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew recently. ‘Painted on the front 
of his place of business is the sign: ‘W. E 
Barber, Hacks, Ete.’ In my time I have en- 
countered many barbers who conducted hack 
establishments, but this is the only instance 
where I have found the fact acknowledged.” 


8 8 


Too Good for the Nine 


First Baseball Fan: ‘Did you 
Swipesy McGinness got fired?”’ 

Second Baseball Fan: “1s that so. Why, he 
was the best fielder of high balls in the busi- 
ness.’ 

First b. b. f. : 

Second b. b. 

First b. b. “: 


hear that 


“That's what got him fired.”’ 

» “What?” 

“High balls.’ 
& 8 


There’s Much in a Name 


’ 


in one of the ‘“trailroad shows 

was known as “‘Zizi.’’ The employees of 
this circus were paid alphabetically, that is, 
by the order of their names, and in the grand 
disbursement at the end of the season Zizi 
was left out. 

The following year he turned up for re- 
employment with a new specialty. ‘‘Why, 
how de do, Zizi?’ said the manager. ‘Glad to 
see you.”’ The clown eyed him for a minute. 
‘Zizi, nothing,"’ said he, ‘‘I’m Adolph.” 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 








New York, 416-424 West 13th Street: Lonpon, 10 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C., and The International News 
Co., 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 
COPYR'GHT 1904 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 
ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 


10 per Copy : $5.20 per Year 


Vol. XXXIII, No. 23 : 





‘‘The Whole Thing in a Nutshell’’ 


£5 200 Eggs 
) a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fourth edition of the book, ‘200 Eggs a Year Per 
Hen,” is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part 
rewritten. 96 pages. Contains among other things 
the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered 
by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple asa, b,c—and yet we guarantee it 
to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to 
lay more eggs than any other method under the sun. 
The book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic 
used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter 
day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succes- 
sion from the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: ‘* By follow- 
ing the methods outlined in your book I obtained 
1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January, 
1902.’” From 14 pullets picked at random out of a 
farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 eggs in one year 
an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my 
ambition in writing ‘200 Eggsa Year Per Hen” to 
make it the standard book on egg production and 
profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells 
it in a plain, common-sense way. 

Price 50 cents, or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 60c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions to the American Poul- 
try Advocate at 25c. each. 

Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 40 to 72 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
13 Wesleyan Block Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Branches in all large cities. 













| Fine Wood Flooring - 


| Parquet Floors and Specialties 
Moore’s Floor Wax 
Moore’s Patent Rests 
Send for FREE 
illustrated CATALOGUE 
E. B. MO E & CO. 
| 76 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WE GUARANTEE to teach our course in Short- f 
hand complete in 30 days’ study of 5 hours each. §f 
No ruled lines: no position; no shading, dots, nor 
dashes. No long list of word-signs to confuse. 
practi Students in high-grade positions, :mploye' rs pleased. 
Lawyers, doctors, literary folk, club women, can now acquire Short- 
hand with ease for use in their callings. No need to spend months, as 
with old systems. **Boyd’s Syllabie System," 20th century wonder, 
is the best. Write to-day tor testimonials, be 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Incorporated) 16 Nationa) Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 























Little but trouble- 


Corns some. A little box of 
A-CORN SALVE removes them. 
No knife, no poison, no danger. 
Easy, quick, sure, 15¢ at your 
druggist’s or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


Are you suffering discomfort and pain? 

CORNS Why continue to? Get at once English 

Botanical Ointment and system of treat- 

Removes pain and inflammation. Money refunded 

if it fails to cure. Imported from England where it has 

been used many years. By mail 15c. ENGLISH BOTANICAL 
OINTMENT Co., Dept. F., JACKSON, MICH. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Can’t fill demand for operators. Established 1874; 
raph Co. Total cost: 
ard and room, 6 mos. 
Catalog free. 
VALPARAISO, IND. 











ment, 











Taught quickly. 
endorsed by officials Western Union Tel 
Tuition (teleg: graphy and typewriting), 
course, $87. This can be reduced. 
DODGE’S INSTITU TE : 


aa 25 3 GRAPHY 


taught quic kly. Growing demand for opera- 
y ying positions guaranteed grad- 

2nlogue FREE 

7 Lebanon, Pae 
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uates. Illustrated 
Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 


FREE Agents 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2 Outfit free. Express prepaid. Dept. H.C. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Ill., or Buffalo, N. Y. 


MU SIC= 166 irrinrnitone Coa damesiows, 0Y. 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. BOOK 


4 Free. P. Harotp Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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[THE WORLD Elected Cleveland. Bryan on THE WORLD. 
“Jt may be said without reservation that Says: “THE WORLD never during the last 
if the Democratic party in my first campaign e twenty years considered ogy | a party paper. 


had lacked the Sorceful and potent advocacy - a celts and eld benaels faean andl Ghee 
of Democratic principles at that time by the I Read the NEW YORK WORLD Every Day. done 80, and will do so, with entire inde- 
NEW YORK WORLD the result might pendence of bosses, machines and platforms, 
have been reversed.” — Grover Cleveland’s following only the dictates of its conscience.” 


letter to The World, May 10 1903.° —Quoted, with approval, by William J. 





Bryan in The Commoner, July 10, 1908. 
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NEW YORK. 


$1.00. GREAT CAMPAIGN OFFER! $1.00. 


Send One Dollar to the NEW YORK WORLD and you will receive THE WORLD 

> F , every week day for three months, including every day of the Pres- 
idential be gen ed oe eee and war ‘edition of ‘he famous WORLD ALMANAC, containing party platforms, sketches of candidates. party 
organizations, a a portraits of the standard-bearers engraved on fine book paper; also a complete record and chronology of the Russian-J2apa- 


war, with full information as to arma x . . " Seon 
nese aN FOR THE WORLD, ENTITLED: mentand naval strength of the warring powers. YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE TWO NEW CAMPAIGN SONGS 


“Good-by, Teddy! You |For $1 THE WORLD for Three Months—Regular Price $1.50] “We Want Teddy Four Years 





» | One The World Almanac ( dition) “ 
Must March! March! March ! mc ‘new edition) * PF) iist® 2 tetiiee Mek 
Music by John W. Bratton. Words Dollar Two Campaign Songs ( sheet music ) 1.00 bes dale bp cae promis 


by Paul West. And Total value for ONE DOLLAR............0e00++.. $2.85] Music by “Gus” Edwards. 


The World in This Presidential Campaign. 


THE WORLD is not an organ. It does not defend any candidate for the sake of party, nor attack any other candidate beca 
THE WORLD vigorously supported Cleveland in his two victorious campaigns, and during his last term, it opposed wih done tae hie ne policy and his secret bond 
contract. It was the first newspaper to expose his surrender to the Wall Street syndicate, and it defeated the second secret bond contract. 

THE WORLD opposed William J. Bryan and ‘‘sixteen to one,’ Its editorial page led in the fight for sound money and against the “free riot and revolution’ proposed by 
the Populist forces temporarily in control of the Democratic party * * In this Presidential campaign THE WORLD'S news will always be fair and impartial. The foremost 
leaders in both parties will write for its columns. THE WORLD believes that the truth is always to be told. * * * Its editorial page will—as it always has—support truly 
Democratic idéas, expose all fraud or sham, fight all false pretense. It will be as quick and as truthful in exposing the Purse Potentates of one party as of the other. 
hen fe sppoved ‘with all its might—and also defeated-the tainted candidate whom Hill nowinered fore eee eat sand defeated hMm—for Governor of New seen 
whe : — F — candidate whom ag lt 
Low rere a. and McKinley against Bryan. nominated for the highest court in New York—Maynard: when it supported Seth 
THE WORLD this year will strive to be even more than in earlier campaigns true to the ideal of i y iD should be “both a 
daily sot me ae and a daily forum, both a daily teacher and a daily tribune, an instrument of Justice, Tee We Sols on ca eupenent of 
true Americanism. 

The result of the election will be foreshadowed in THE WORLD weeks in advance exactly as Cleveland’s election was foretold and as McKinley’s 


























triumphs were, THE WORLD giving the electoral vote by States with absolute correctness ten ks b McKinley’s e A ° 4 
E WORLD will not only strive to be Right, but it will be Bright and Large—national in its we nde ll merge hg is interested in this ase e oe 
vital Presidential contest will need it every day. No Democrat or Republican should be happy without it. z ase eSy 5 
To encourage the prompt formation of clubs for the campaign a special commission will be allowed to et Pe 
agents or parties forming clubs of ten or more inany town. Get up a club of ten and send us $8. Each ato wy Sase Se 
subscriber will receive the Music and Almanac. An active agent wanted in every election district. J eta 
Write for particulars. Sample copies supplied free on application. 5; “ty oe ao 
° 7 2.9 
Add THE NEW YORK WORLD CAMPAIGN CLUB 1S PRBS 
=) Py Fe 
ress 9 ; Ro OKA $40 ofa 
© Od. 4.3, oF 
PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK. Pe terse Be 
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AF ree Trial Bottle of 


ydrozone 


sent on receipt of roc. to pay postage. 
Positively relieves and cures Oak or 
Ivy Poisoning, Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Hives, and immediately takes the 
sting out of Mosquito Bites. A mar- 
velous remedy for burns, and will 
positively prevent blood poisoning 


YOUR BEAUTY SLEEP 
The Beauty Doctors all agree that sleep 
is nature’s greatest aid to charming fem- 
ininity. Famous beauties of this and 
other lands know the value of sweet, 
refreshing slumber—not the nerve-rack- 
ing tossing of a body physically exhaust- 
ed. You can get the sweet sleep of a 
little child every night of your 
life by taking, upon retiring, 
half a bottle of 


stExt 


The “BEST” Tonic, every day. 
It is a liquid nerve food; the 
concentrated goodness of malt 


from cuts or abrasions. 
combined with strengthening To or from the ST. LOUIS FAIR Sold by leading druggists. 
and quieting influence of health- YOU CAN MAKE MONEY se Oe ee ee None genuine without my signature, 


giving hops. It is balmtothe P SELLING Chica 0) Beach Hotel 
weary and worn-out nerves. It quiets the The Stillwell Incandescent Gas Burner Cee Bivd. and Lake Shore, Chicago tof CK Acanctant 









Adirondack Buckboard 


shown here is a very popular, double seated, open 
vehicle for general use. Finished in natural wood. 


‘‘Babcock Vehicles” 


are all made on the same principle ‘‘merit rather than 
cheapness in — Send for large illustrated catalog 
showing complete line of vehicles for all uses. 


, j H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY 
- Dept.W, Watertown, N.Y. 
Branch at Baltimore, Md. 


































rapid heart action and thus lulls you into Most perfect artificial light for stores, offices, homes, The finest Summer and Winter Hotel on the Great Lakes for 
a gentle, refreshing, restful slumber, hotels, churches and every place where a powerful, families, tourists and transient guests. Only ten minutes ride to 
brilliant, white and economical light is required. 


from which you will awaken in the morn- Chicago’s shopping and theater center. Built of stone and 59 H. Prince St., New York 


Every burner sold sells many more. We want an active pe brick. 450 large outside rooms; 220 ig bath rooms. 





























ing with a daintier, rosier kloom of health. man in every gas town. It’s a bonanza. Write to-day. fas nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking lake. Tempt- Send. for free Booklet on “How .to treat 
Sold by all druggists. Write for free booklet. THE STILLWELL LIGHT CO., Inc.’ ing lego : a be shah say Beery 6 a diseases,’’, containing hundreds of testimo- 
Pabst Extract Dept. Milwaukee, Wis. 323-325 S. Lawrence Street Philadelphia, Pa. outs, Cal.) Sind fr Hanetins Det ‘etuadber nso § nials of wonderful cures. 














The Money that You Want 
and Find it hard to save, can be accumulated with the 
greatest certainty and ease through an Endowment 
PETC Ae §8§=6policy, which protects your Family while the saving 

g STRENGTH OF f. is going. on, and furnishes a profit as well. 


" GIBRALTAR 
4h Vt; 







Without fi 
committing 
myself to any 
action, I shall be 
glad to receive free, 
particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies. 






















INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. ss / ciiidiress..- — 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 7 Occupation........---------- 
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as it looks 








